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READ THE ARTICLES BY 


JOHN FISKE, | 
HERBERT SPENCER, 
and ANDREW D. WHITE, 


IN THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 





THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: its Scope and 
Influence. Prof. JoHn Fiske. The latest statement 
of scientific thought concerning this great process. 


THE LIMITS OF STATE-DUTIES. HERBERT SPENCER. 
A strong argument against attempts by governments to 
mold artificially the characters of citizens. 


FROM FETICH TO HYGIENE. Part II. ANnDREew 
D. Wuite. The overthrow of superstition by science 
in sanitary matters. 


GLASS-MAKING. Prof.C. Hanrorp HENDERSON. V. 
Guass IN Science. (Illustrated.) The making of 
thermometers, hydrometers, spectacle and telescope 
lenses, and other scientific instruments. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE INSANE. Cuartes W. Pitcrim, 
M.D. 


VIEWS OF RUNNING WATER. M. J. Piccarp (illus- 
trated). 


CAN WE ALWAYS COUNT UPON THE SUN? 
GaRRETT P.: SERVISS. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF MOUNTAIN RANGES. 
WARREN UPHAM. 


MUSICAL INSECTS. 
trated). 


ESKIMO BOATS “IN THE NORTHWEST. Joun 
MuRpDOCH. 


TAKE CARE OF THE BIRDS! Dr. Kart Russ. 


SKETCH OF GEORGE LINCOLN GOODALE (with 
Portrait). 


Herr R. Francheschini (illus- 


Epiror’s Taste: The Warfare of Science—Indi- 
viduality for Woman; Lirerary Notices; POPULAR 
MISCELLANY ; NOTES. 





50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year. 
-D, APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 





NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


JUSTICE. By Hersert Spencer. Bein 
Part IV of ‘‘ The Principles of Morality.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Of “The Principles of Morality,” Part I (entitled The Data of Ethics) was 

blished some years ago. The author has chosen to complete Fart IV prior to 

arts II and III, which are still in preparation, The new book is considered by Mr. 
Spencer to be one of the most important sections of his entire philosophical series. 


HOME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM. 
By ANNIE MARTIN. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“ One of the most charming descriptions of African experience that have come 
under our notice. . . . The work does not contain a dull page. It is a sparkling 
little book, of which it would be difficult to speak too highly.”"—London Athenaeum. 

“A perfect book of its kind, . ... Mrs. Martin joins keen observing powers 
to a great love of nature, both animate and inanimate, and a rare descriptive faculty. 
Her pictures of the farm life, but, above all, of her dumb compenions, are admirable. 
° . The illustrations are excellent.”—New York Evening Post. 


A PURITAN PAGAN. By Jutren Gorpon. 


author of ‘‘ A Diplomat’s Diary.” t12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





The fact that the first edition of ‘‘ A Puritan Pagan’’ was exhausted within a 
few days after publication indicates that it will prove to be the most popular, as it 
eady been pronounced the strongest, of this brilliant novelist’s works. 
** Mrs, Van Rensselaer Cruger grows stronger asshe writes. . . 
her story are boldly and vigorously etched.”— New York Times. 


TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. By V. Crciz 
Cores. [Illustrated by F. H. TownsEnp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The two girls who went sight-seeing on a barge will be sure to make friends of 
their readers. The book is a bright, vivacious sketch of odd people end curious ex- 
ss illustrated by the artist who illustrated “‘ A Social Departure,’”’ which wil} 
= rs by the ceed spirits of this equally unconventional record of a journey dowm 

e es 


ONE WOMAN’S WAY. By Epmunp Pen- 


DLETON, author of ‘‘ A Conventional Bohemian,” ‘‘A Virginie 
Inheritance,” etc. No. 78, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
PRESS COMMENTS ON THE AUTHOR'S PREVIOUS NOVELS. 
** Mr. Pendleton shows power of invention, and skill in d ic arrang - 
—New York Tribune. 


“The vividly drawn characters of this interesting and thoughtful novel (‘A 
pre ma ag Bohemian ’) are the work of a man gifted with genius.”—Baltimore 
merican. 


“Of the novels of the season ‘A Virginia Inheritance’ strikes us as easily 
among the best.’”"—Boston Transcript. 


ON THE LAKE OF LUCERNE AND 
OTHER STORIES. By BEAtrice WHITBY, author of ‘‘ A Mat- 
ter of Skill,” ‘‘ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” etc. The 
fourth volume in Appleton’s Summer Series. 


Of this author the Providence Fournail says: ‘* We heartily agree with the 
Athenaeum that its author has the power, if she has also the will, to beccme a great 
ovelist.”’ 


CANADIAN GUIDE- 


. The lines of 





APPLETONS'’ 


BOOK. A Complete Hand-book of Information concerning East- 
ern Canada and Newfoundland. With Maps, numerous IIlus- 
trations, and an Appendix giving Fish and Game Laws, and Lessees 
of Trout and Salmon Rivers. By CHARLES G. D. RoBERTS. 12mo. 
Flexible cloth, $1.25. 
* A handsome, handy, and entertaining panorama of Eastern Canada and New- 
foundland.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
* Possessed of more claim to general consideration than the usual traveler’s 
guide.” —Springfield Republican. 
“ Handsomely om up, and with its many maps, time-tables, etc., will be found 
of great service.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


“*In securing Professor Roberts as editor, the publishers have insured its excel- 
lence from the point of view of correct, clear, and picturesque English.”—Christian, 
Union. 





For sale all booksellers; or will be sent by mail .on receipt Ya 
5 Kd tpt of price By 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


I, 3, AND 5 BoNnD STREET, - - New Yorx. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS. A Series 
of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, 
Physical, Commercial, Astronomical and 
Classical Geography. along with Sixty Sec- 
tional Maps of Important Cities and Dis- 
tricts, and a General Index giving the Situa- 
tion, Latitude and Longitude of over Five 
Thousand Places throughout the World. By 
J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 8vo, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 

This Atlas has been carefully pr ) 
tains all Recent Discoveries an nges, and its 
Physical and Classical Maps and other Educational 
Features make it valuable for Schools and Colleges. 
THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE 

WORLD. By John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
With Deseriptive Index of Thirty-five Thou- 
sand places. This Atlas contains Sixty Full- 
page beautifully colored Maps, with all Re- 
cent Discoveries and Political changes in 
the Continent of Africa and other parts of 
the World, and will be found invaluable for 
reference and general use. Large imperial 
4to, cloth extra, $6.00. 


DICTIONARY OF IDIOMATIC ENG- 
LISH PHRASES. By James Main Dixon, 
M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of English Lit- 
erature in the Imperial University of Japan. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘* The arrangement is logical and convenient, and 

e whole work will be ound exceedingly useful. 
With nearly all the items is given the name of the 
author, where the word or phrase is to be found, and 
the definitions are concise and for the most part re- 
markably accurate.” —¥ournal of Commerce. 

“* Will be a valuable work of reference for those 
even most iliar with the e; its definitions 
are trustworthy, its illustrative quotations appropri- 
.ate, its classification of usage into = ab are con- 
~ventional prose, familiar prose, and s' , helpful.”"— 

mercial Advertiser. 


ed, and con- 
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GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE (The). From Celtic Times to 
the Present Day. [Illustrated with Maps, 
Plans, and Tables. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00; 
roxburgh, $3.00. 

The title, Tua Grapuic History, is justified not 
only by the pleserenque style of the work, but also by 
its contents and its plan. It consists of a series of 

es showing, on a broad canvas and without too 
many details, the great mov t litical, social, 
educational, and religious—which embody essentially 
the history of the British Islands and the British peo- 
jon The narrative ends with the jubilee of Queen 

DARWIN’S JOURNAL. Journal of Re- 
searches into Natural History and Geology 
of the Countries Visited during the Voyage 
of H. M.S. “ Beagle” Round the World, 
under command of Capt. Fitz Roy, R. N. 
By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S._ Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, $2.00; 
roxburgh, $3.00. 





teenth Century. 

















SHAKESPEARE (W.). Dramatic works, 
with explanatory notes, historical and criti-_ 
cal illustrations, contemporary allusions, a 
copious glossary, biographical sketch, and 
indexes by Frank Howard. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50; 2 vols., 12mo, roxburgh, $4.00. 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
ETC. By Charles Waterton, Esq. With 
16 illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00; 
roxburgh, $3.00, 

“ The first thing which strikes us in this extraordi- 
chronicle is the genuine zeal and inexhaustible 
delight with which all the barbarous countries he 
visits are described. He seems to love the forests, 


the tigers, and the yo ey be rejoiced that he is the 
only man there!”’—Sydney Smith. 


WEALTH OF NATIONS (An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the). By Adam 
Smith. With an Introductory Essay and 


Notes by Joseph Shield Nicholson, M.A. 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


STORIES OF THE TREES (The). Talks 
with the Children. By Mrs, W. H Dyson, 
author of ‘‘ Children’s Flowers,” ‘‘ Apples 
and Oranges,” etc. With illustrations. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


“* An extremely well-written and interesting book 
that cannot fail to be popular with youthful readers. 
The descriptions of all the more familiar trees of the 
forest are written with brevity, simplicity, and 
spirit.’’—Scottish Leader. 

‘** Well suited by its pleasant, chatty style to interest 
young people.” —.Saturday Review. 

“ Her stories are science and poetry combined.”’— 
School Fournail, 


FRITZ OF PRUSSIA. Germany’s Second 
Emperor. By Lucy Taylor, author of “‘ The 
Children’s Champion, and the Victories He 
Won,” ‘‘Going on Pilgrimage,” etc. 
cloth extra, $1.75. 

A deeply interesting and well-written account of 
the life and death of this noble hero. 

“*Lucy Taylor describes with enthusiasm the ca- 
reer, in peace and war, of the first of truly popular 
emperors, his co e and skill on the field and his 


greater courage under the assault of a dire disease.”’ 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


ALISON WALSH. A Study of To-Day. By 


Constance Evelyn. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


An extremely interesting and suggestive character 
study. The heroine, losing faith in the Christian re- 
ligion, passes through great tribulation and anguish 
of soul. oa the persuasion and example of lovin: 
friends, and by earnest effort on her own part to fol- 
low the precepts of our Lord, she finds at last in His 
religion that ‘** peace which passeth all understand- 
ing.” 


LOYAL HEARTS. A Story of the days of 
**Good Queen Bess.” By Evelyn Everett- 
Green, author of ‘* Winning the Victory,” 
“ Heiress of Wylmington,” ‘‘ Birdie’s Re- 
solve,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75, 

A story of the time of Queen Elizabeth, affording 
interesting glimpses of court life, and of the charac- 
ter and strange policy of that remarkable woman. 
Its interest is enhanced by the stirring pictures that 


are given of the war in the Low Countries, and of 
the Sefeat and destruction of the Spanish ‘Armada. 7 


8vo, 








THE ‘‘ WORLD AT HOME” READERS. 
A New Series of Geographical Readers. 
With beautiful maps and diagrams. 

No. I. 1. Simple Lessons on the plan of the 
School and the Playground. 2. Simple Lessons on 
the Plan of the School. 3. The Meaning and Use 

of a Map. 64 pp., 16mo, cloth, limp, utifully 

illustrated, 25c. 

. II. x, Simple Lessons on the Size and Shape 
of the World. 2. Geographical Terms Explained 
and Illustrated by Reference to the Map of Eng- 
land. 3. Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. 
96 pp., 16mo, cloth, boards, beautifully illustrated, 
30c 


No. III. The Pogeieal and Political Geography 
of England and Wales. 160 pp., 16mo, cloth, 
boards, beautifully 1llustrated, soc. 

No. 1V. The Physical and Political Geography 
of the British Islands, British North America, and 
Australia. with knowledge of their productions. 
240 pp., r6mo, cloth, boards, beautifully illustrated, 
75C 

No. V. The Physical and Political Geography of 
Europe. Latitude and Longitude. Day and Night. 
The Seasons. With numerous maps and illustra- 
tions, 75¢. 

No. VI. The Geography of the World generally, 
and especially of the British Colonies aan Depen- 
dencies. Interchange of Productions, etc. ith 
numerous maps and illustrations, 75c. 

“These delightful books, beginning in the first 
number with simple lessons on the plan of the school 
and the play-grounds, progress in the true direction 
from the known, reaching out gradually to the phys- 
ical and political geography of the whole world. The 
truest and most progressive teachers are the ones 
most highly to appreciate them.” —School ¥ournai. 


ROYAL ENGLAND READER. THE 
EMPIRE. A Complete History of Britain 
and the British People from Roman Times 
to the Present Day. 12mo, cloth, profusely 
illustrated, $1.25. 

This complete history will be found suitable as a 


two-years’ k in elementary schools, middle-class 
schools, and for pupil teachers. 


THE ROYAL HISTORIES: 
History of England. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
History of Scotland. By the Rev. James Mac- 
- New dition. Illustrated, 658 pages, 
T.50. 
Brief History of England. 12mo, cloth, limp, 
30c. 


COLLIER’S HISTORIES : 

Advanced Class Book of British History. 1x2mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 

Senior Class Book of British History. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

History of the British Empire. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Junior Class Book of British History. With Copi- 
ous Questions. 12mo, cloth, 75c. 

Outlines of General History. 12mo, cloth, $z.50. 

History of Rome. 1r2mo, cloth, 7sc. 

History of Greece. 12mo, cloth, 75c. 

Great Events of History. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. With numerous maps and illustrations, 
416 pages. $1.25. 

History of English Literature. In a Series of 
Biographical Sketches. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

“ All teachers of advanced ideas are interested in 
historical literature, particularly when this is 
thrown into the form of ical, available class- 
books. A favorably recognized series of this 
tion is that known as Collier’s Histories. These all 
havea well-earned reputation.””— The School Journal. 


MACKENZIE’S HISTORIES : 


Mackenzie (R.). The Nineteenth Century. A 
Hi . New dition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


America, A History. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 





Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of published price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th Street (Union Square), NEW YORK. 
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THE CHANDOS CLASSICS, 
A Series of over One Hundred and Thirty 


Volumes of Standard Works in Poetry, History, 
Biography, Anecdote, and General Literature. 


Two Styles 
Binding, 


AND 


ONE DOLLAR. 





SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS Per 


Volume. 


*.* Many volumes in this series are in use as advanced or supplementary readers, or for 
English ‘Literature Classes in High Schools, Private Schools, and Colleges. Ask your bookseller, 


or send us a postal card, for a detailed list of the series. 


Kept in Two distinct styles of Binding, 


(1.) A neat, plain, smooth dark blue Linen, boards, white title label, edges untrimmed, at a 
uniform price of SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER VOLUME; 


(II.) Or, in “ Roxburgh” style, cloth binding, leather title labels, gilt tops, trimmed fore-edges, 
price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME. 


The following volumes are selected from the series : 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT 
ENGLISH POETS, with critical observations on 
oot ve gina Be es , with sketch of the author’s life by 

DANTE ¢ (THE VISION OF). all, hs nat Or and 
Paradise. Translated by Rev. H 

BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS, 


with notes and face 
by Zacu HARY GRE Kis 


AL WO 
WORDSWORTH'’S POETICAL WORKS. 
a ITS CONSTITUTIONAL _HIS- 
RY. Edward I. to Henry VII., by Henry 
iskepam, and the Constitution of Engian by J. L. 


De Lome. 
HISTORY OF THE SARACENS, and the Rise 
ooh ene Fall wad —_ Empire. By Epwarp Gisson and 
iMoN Oc 
LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. Translated 
7G.) Lockmeses | ‘<7 ane. CHRONICLE OF 


ROBINSON GRUSOE (THE. LIFE AND AD- 
VENTURES OF). Now first correctly reprinted 
from the ccigionl edition of 1719, with an introduc- 
— by nina Leg, Esq. Original illustrations by 


est Gri 
scorr’s LIVES OF EMINENT NOVELISTS 
AND Big pci By Sir Watter Scorr. 


Revis 
scorrs’ Tessas” ON CHIVALRY. Romance 

and the Drama. Scorr. 
SHELLEY'S POET 


CAMPB: 
KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. 
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COLERIDGE’S POE oer WORKS. 
POPE’S ILIAD OF HOM ,. Translated by ALEx. 
Pad with — 4,8. Rev. . Buckiey, M.A., 


Illustra ye ‘man’s designs. 
POE'S ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated by 
Avex. Pop: otes and illustrations. 
HOOD’S PORTICAL WORKS: 
REPRESENTATIVE ACTORS. A collection of 
icisms, be sixteenth gpee descriptions, etc., 
~— present nt with 


memoirs. W. Crarx Russ: 
DON aie on DE LA MANCHA (ADVEN- 
UR F). Translated from the Spanish by 


io 

BOOK OF AUTHORS, A collection of criti- 
cisms, ana, méts, descriptions, etc., wholly 
= tow. — of literature in every age. 


POPE'S POET PORTICAL ¥ WORKS. Essays, etc. Notes 
and memoir 
GOLDSMITH POEMS DRAMAS, AND THE 
VICAR O IELD. 
THE KORA WHE. ALKORAN OF MO- 


HAMMED. Translated into English from the 
l Arabic, wn ex; ee —— a pre- 


discourse. By E SAL! 

ie pent FRENCH SONGS, ‘including Cos- 
legs of the Troubadou 

vinciL¢ IRYDEN’S) (THE WORKS OF). With 


index, and life of 
DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE, 














ROMANCE OF LONDON. Historic Sketches, re- 
=a duels, notorious highwaymen, rogueries, 
d punishments, ¢ te a Joma Timps,F.S.A. 
ROMANCE OF LOND upernatural stories, 
hts and ates, , range yr ey and remark- 
able ns. oun Times, F.S.A. 
WALTON AND OTTON’S ANGLER. A new 
edition, with notes by G. CuristorHrer Davis, and 
oa gg selected from Major’s beautiful edi- 


HERBERT'S (GEORGE) WORKS. In Prose and 


HEBER’S bps ee WORKS. 

HALF.HO HE BEST ch ate > 
A ste atl a Sales readings, by CHARLES 
KNIGHT, ———e Style of all noted writers, prose 
and poetical, with brief biographical and critical 
notices of the authors. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 

F. from 1659 to 1669, with Memoir. 
Edited by Ricuarp Lorp BRAYBROOKE. 

EVELYN — The Diary of John Baye. 

Esq., F.R.S., from 1641 to 1705-6. Edited by 


RAY, 
TOWNSEND’S EVERY-DAY BOOK OF MOD- 
LITERATURE, (2 vein) Aseries of short 
readings from the a — or those who have 
little time ba stud: aay 
SPENSER  ¢ QUEEN. A version of the 
t Hlzabethan Poet’s Beepor gel in modern 
With memoir, n 
NA AL HISTORY OF $ seLBoun ‘4 E (THE) 
AND NATURALISTS’ CALEND 
GILperT Ware A.M. A ow Hage sited 
we ae aay a G. Christopher Davies. Beautifully 


ustrated. 
KEBLE'S | CHR Ny ae ay YEAR. Illustrated. 
ughts in verse for the Sundays and holidays 
ut athe year BY Rev. Joun Kesir, M.A. 
on yoo HA LES) OEMS AND ESSAYS 
a etc., etc.), with choice illustrations, 


ROSCOE'S trROMAS ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
— GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
— SPANISH NOVELISTS. 

stories and selections from the great novel- 
a of these Le mee gm eps Bede critical and 


blogreperel notices b: as Rosco: 
GIBBON’S LIFE yt et LETT TTERS. Autobio- 
ic Memoirs and Letters of Edward Gibbon, 
with his Hi of the Crusades. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT POETRY. 
Comniating 0 of old heroic ballads, songs, etc. A new 
edition rs glossary and life. By Epwarp WaAL- 


p, M.A 
LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. With 
erous illustrations 
LOCKHART'S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
A new ndensed revised. vols, 
HALF HOURS Cc OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Se- 
lected and edited by CHARLES 


4 vols. Se- 
lections from the wrhers PA the plan 


great t historical 
of ther noted author’s “Half Hours with the Best Au- 
wed Embraces from the Roman period to Queen 
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cipsou? DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 4 vols. A verbatim reprint 
of the original edition. 
D’ISRAELI’S (ISAAC) CURIOSITIES OF LIT- 
ERATURE. ERARY CHARACTER 
OF MEN ye GENIUS. zt vol. CALAMITIES 
AUTHO 


AND LS . 

AMEN TES Ror LITERATURE. 2 vols. 

new edition (seven vols.), edited with memoir and 

notes, by his son the Earl of Beaconsfi 
LORD BACON’S ESSAYS. Includin his moral 
and historical works. Advancement of Learning, 

New Atlantis, etc., with memoir, notes and glos- 

sary. 

PLR: S LIVES OF NOBLE GRECIANS 
AND ANS. The Langhorne translation. 

Four io Miext and notes with indexes complete 

and revised. Vol. 1, Grecian. Vol. 2, Grecian. 

Vol. 3, Roman. Vol. ~ Roman. 

Plutarch’s Lives Bove: a claim to the first honors of 
literature. No book has been more generally sought 
after, or read with ene avidity. 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN (THE TRAVELS AND 

SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF). Illustrated 

with 37 curious illustrations from the Baron’s own 

designs, and five woodcuts by G. Cruikshank. 
PILPAY’S (OR BIDBAI) FABLES. 
SHAH NAMEH (EPIC OF KINGS) (FIRDAUSI). 

Translated by ATKINson. 

—— ANCEDOTES (THE). Verbatim reprint of 
edition. With preface by Joun Tips, 

fr -A. Anecdotes (classified and arranged for 
easy reference) of the Bar, the Senate, Shipwreck, 

Traveling, The Pulpit, Music, Justice, etc., etc. 4 


vols. 

Admirable for the use of Teachers, School Super- 
intendents, Lecturers, as well as general readers. 
SCHILLER’S POEMS AND BALLADS. Trans- 

lated by Sir Butwer Lytron. With a memoir. 
THE SPECTATOR (ADDISON & STEELE) Select 

essays from, wi critical introduction to 
be —— by Arex. C. Ewatp, editor of the 


THE T TATILER (seeeus & cere. Selected 
Saige ; mot uction 

POE. A., POET ICAL WORKS OF OF. 1 Edited by 
Ni B. I with a selection from his prose. 

INGOLDSB BY. LEGENDS. or Mirth and Marvels, 
op Tate, InGoLpssy (Rev. R. H. Barna). With 

*s clever illustrations. 

HORACE: The Odes, Epodes, Satires and Epistles. 
Translated by the most eminent English scholars 
and o— eneem. Addison, Lytton, Conington, 
Calver eodore Martin, etc. 

NAPIER, TM ATORGEN, W. F. P. History of the 
War in the Peninsula. 6 vols., with Notes, and 55 


Maps and Plans. 
THE OLD, OLD gas TALES, golones from 
old F Sources, by Mrs. Valentin 
HUNT LGN) AS PO 7 POET ‘AND “ESSAYIST : 
Selections from his Prose and Poetry, with a bio- 
graphical introduction, by Charles Kent. 


*.* DETAILED LIST OF TITLES AND CONTENTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Of all booksellers, or mail free on receipt of price by the publishers, 





F. WARNE &'‘CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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The School Hymnary. 


By JoszrH A. Graves, Pu.D. A collection of devotional and patriotic hymns and tunes for 
use in public and private schools. ’ 
A specimen copy will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any teacher or school officer on receipt 
of fifty cents, which amount will be refunded on return of the book or on receipt of an order for 
introduction. 


Merrill’s New Copy Books, 


NEW GRADED SYSTEM. 
Standard Series, | Intermediate Series, | Tracing Series, 
6 Nos. 2 


os 5 Nos. Nos, 
These New Copy Books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and successful 
instructors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. ; 
Although but recently issued, they have already been adopted for and introduced into the 
ublic schools of New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Orange, Rahway, Elizabeth, 
weer eeu Albany, and in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the country. 


Teachers like them; Pupils like them ; 


Hailes’ Practical Drawing Books. 


New, Progressive, Practical, Industrial and Artistic. By THEODORE C. HAILEs. 


Introductory Series, | Intermediate Series, | Advanced Series, 
Nos, 1 and 2, Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6. Nos. 7, 8 and g. 
This series of Drawing Books is the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study, nd 
experience as a drawing master. A full set (nine numbers) with the Manual, will be sent toany 
address, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 


First Steps in Electricity. 


By CHarRLEs BARNARD. A new edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to date, just 

published. Describes a series of simple and inexpensive experiments which can be easily 

erformed at home or in school, most of them with materials to be found in every house- 

old, and which explain and illustrate the methods by which electricity is made of use in the 

arts, manufactures, and business, particularly in connection with the telegraph, telephone, 

electric light and railway. Admirably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced 
grammar and high schools, Cloth. Illustrated. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 75 cents. 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. For the convenience of those who cannot readily 


obtain thedifferent pieces of apparatus mentioned in the book, the publishers have prepared 
an ELECTRICAL OUTFIT, comprising most of the articles used in performing the ex- 
periments described, which they will send by mail, securely boxedand post-paid for $1.50 


Historical Epochs, | Merrill's Pens, Nos. 1 & 2, 


: : are manufactured to our orderin England, and 
With a System of Mnemonics. in respect to pattern, workmanship and mate- 
By E. A. Firzstmon. A concise but compre- tial used are believed the best in the world. 

hensive and accurate epitome of ancient, 


No. 1 is intended especially for school use. 
These pens are intended for teachers and 
medieval, and modern history, with a very 
easy and practical system of mnemonics, 


others. It is easy ~~? to buy pens for 50 
whereby the dates of the most important 


cents per gross, or even for a less price, but we 
have reason to know that there are many, es- 
events can be readily fixed in the memory. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 











Everybody likes them. 











pecially among teachers, who have had enough 
of ‘‘the cheapest pens” and wish to get the 
best. By mail post-paid $1.00 per gross. 


Specimen copies of any of our school books will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any teacher or school o, 
on oaaae of the advertised price, which amount will be refunded on phe, of the book or on receipt ped 


Ruskin’s Works. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


__ We beg to announce that we have concluded arrangements with Mr. Ruskin’s English pub- 
lisher, by which we shall hereafter be the only authorized publishers in America of Ruskin's booke. 
Of the new edition of his works (the Brantwood), printed with type and on paper selected by Mr. 
Ruksin, with illustrations prepared under his own supervision, and bound in accordance with his 
suggestions, ten volumes, each containing special introductions by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard College, are now ready: ‘‘ Time and Tide,” ‘‘ The Two Paths,” ‘‘Munera Pul- 
veris,” ‘‘ The Ethics of the Dust,” ‘* Modern Painters, Vol. II.” (in two volumes), ‘'S 








‘* It Interests Pupils and Makes Them Think.” 


Merrill’s Word and 


Sentence Book: 


A complete Graded Speller, but somethi 
more and better. It re izes the truth o 
the educational maxim ‘‘ We learn by doing.” 
While it contains an unusually large list of 
carefully selected words, classified with respect 
totheir meaning, it provides also in great num- 
ber and variety carefully prepared dictation 
exercises requiring the pupils to write the 
words in different combinations. 

It will be found that by the use of these ex- 
ercises the primary object of a spelling book, to 
enable pupils to spell correctly in written com- 
position,can be most successfully accomplished. 
These exercises afford also the most efficient 
means of teaching definitions. Instead of be- 
ing required to memorize lists of synonyms, 
which in many cases are misleading, pupils are 
required to construct sentences in which the 
words are properly used. To get the best re- 
sults the pupil must be interested, and it is be- 
lieved that the character of these exercises, 
containing as they do, a great amount of useful 
and entertaining information. will insure this 
interest. In every lesson will be found some- 
thing which compels the exercise, not of the 
memory alone, but also of the reasoning fac- 
ulty. 176 pages, illustrated, 24 cents. Special 
rates for introduction and exchange furnished 
on application. 


‘*The best book ever printed for teaching be- 
ginners to read.” 


* > 
The Beginner's Reader 
PARTS I. AND II, 

By T. T. CoLLarD, Principal Training School 
Newark, N.J. Each part contains 96 pages, 
substantially bound in board covers, and will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, for 20 cents. 


MODERN LANGUAGES : 
La France. 


By Prof. A. DE RouGEMONT. An entertaining 
and instructive reading-book for French 
classes, Cloth, 188 pages, $1.00. 


“rT ‘hee From Yale Colles, 
s ¢ every opportunity that may present it- 
self to recommend its use.”—Prof. W. D. Warmeny. 


Anecdotes Nouvelles. 


Lectures faciles et amusantes et Recitations. A 
new and charming budget of Franco-Ameri- 
can Tid-bits excellently adapted for reading, 
memorizing, or class drill of any kind, 
Boards, 40 cents. 


Deutschland Und Die 


Deutschen. 


ThetaNnD where German is spoken, and the 
PEOPLE who speeak it. An excellent, most 
useful, and attractive reader for students of 
German. Cloth, 75 cents. 


~ Neue Anekdoten. 


In I12mo, paper, 40c.; cloth, 60 cents. 
“* Furnishes the best ial for drill in conversation 
and grammar, and an excellent text for guestioning 





and Lilies,” ‘*A Joy Forever,” and ‘‘ The Queen of the Air,” retail price $1.50 each, and 
“* The Seven Lamps of Architecture” (400 pages, 14 plates, retail price ely **Val d’Armo” 
and ‘‘ Aratra Pentelici,” beautifully illustrated and uniform with the above, will be ready in 
November. ‘‘ Ruskin’s Poems,” in two volumes, $1.50 each, edited in chronological order,with 
biographical and critical notes by W. G. Collingwood, M.A., will be issued under the new copy- 
right law early in the Fall. The attention of the trade is called to the fact that by virtue of this 
copyright we shall hereafter be the only publishers in this country able to supply Ruskin’s worke 
al All English editions of Ruskin now in print are kept in stock or will be imported at 

notice. 





Elwall’s English- 
French and French- 
English Dictionary. 


Compact and superbly printed. 18mo, 1200 
pp. $2.25. 


*." The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the advertised price, by 


GHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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For Teachers, Students and Readers. 


THE HEROES OF THE NATIONS. Biographical studies of the lives and 
the work of certain leaders of men about whom have gathered the great traditions of the 
Nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted as types of the several national 
ideals. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, Balliol College, Ox. Large 12mo, fully illustrated ; 
each, cloth extra, $1.50; half morocco $1.75. * 

I. NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. By 
W. CLARK RussELL, author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ‘* The Life of William 
Dampier,” etc., with the collaboration of Wm. H. Jaques, late U.S. N. 


II. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTEST- 
ANTISM FOR EXISTENCE. By C.R. L. Fietcuer, M.A., late Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. 

III. PERICLES, AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. By EvELyNn 
Aszort, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Author of ‘‘ A History of Greece,” etc. 

IV. THEODORIC THE GOTH, THE BARBARIAN CHAMPION OF 
CIVILIZATION. By Txomas Hopcxr, author of “ Italy, and Her In- 


vaders,” etc. 





WILL BE READY IN THE FALL. 
V. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, AND THE CHIVALKY OF ENGLAND. By 
H. R. Fox-Bourng, author of ‘‘ The Life of John Locke,” etc. 


VI. JULIUS CASAR, AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, By W. Warpe Fow er, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Ox. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. 
Professor of Literature in Dartmouth College. 
octavo, $3.50. 

Part IL—THe DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN THOUGHT. 
Part IIL.—AMERICAN POETRY AND FICTION. 
“* A book that is a credit to the writer and to the nation, and which has a grand future.”"—Hart/ford Post. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 1606-1863. 
By Howarp W. PREsTON. With introduction and references. Popular edition, octavo, 
$1.50. 

‘* Entitled to a place in every historical and reference library in the United States.”"—Boston Beacon. 

ENGLISH PROSE: Its Elements, History, and Usage. By JoHNn Ear, 


Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


‘“* There is nothing superficial, nothing pedantic in Professor Earle’s method and doctrine. It is no random 
collection of names or phrases that he offers to cheap curiosity, but a work of scholarly argument, an- 
alytical exactness, and wide observation.”—Daily News (London). 


CHAPTERS ON THE THEORY AND HISTORY OF BANKING. By 


Prof. CHARLES F. DuNBAR of Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘* The little volume is a very clear exposition of subjects considered blind and intricate by the uninitiated, but 
which follow laws and customs with wonderful regularity It can be studied with both pleasure and profit.” — 


ton Times. 
LEADERS IN SCIENCE. 
I. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLES DARWIN. By Cuartgs F. 
Ho.per, author of ‘‘ Living Lights,” ‘‘ The Ivory King,” etc., etc. 12mo, illustrated, 
cloth, $1.50. 


““Mr, Holder is one of the American savants who have made Darwin and his system ag nye a subject 
of profound study, and his book relating to him is one of the best that has been produced for papular use,” — 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


By Cuaries F, RICHARDSON, 
Popular edition, two volumes in one, 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A series of graphic historical studies. 
Each narrative is complete in one volume, small 8vo, profusely illustrated, and containing 
maps and plans. Price per volume, cloth extra, $1.50 ; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


THE LATEST ISSUES ARE: 
XXXII. THE STORY OF PORTUGAL. By H. Morse STepuHens. 
XXXI. THE STORY OF SWITZERLAND. By. R. Steap and Mrs. 


ARNOLD Hue. 
XXX. THE STORY OF SCOTLAND. By James Mackintosu, LL.D. 


XXIX. THE STORY OF THE JEWS UNDER ROME. By the Rev. W. 
DovucLas Morrison. 


__ “ This is the very plan on which Herodotus and Livy wrote their immortal histories, or rather stories. . . . 
His orians who were also superb story-tellers, and story-tellers who were also capital historians, with a sprinkle 
and twinkle of poetry thrown in for full measure.”"—N. ¥. Critic. 





*,* Special terms to teachers Pa examin tion and introduction. Educational lists and prospectus of the 
Heroes and Story of the Nation Series, German and French Classics, etc., sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d St.. NEW YORK. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE READY: 


Duruy’s History of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


By Victor Durvy, of the French 
Academy. Translated from the 
Twelfth Edition. With Notes and 
Revisions by George Burton Adams, 
Professor of History in Yale Uni- 
versity. r2mo. Teachers’ price, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.74. 

Professor Burr of Cornell University, says of it: “ It 
is a pleasure to welcome in English a book which has 


so long been invaluable in its own tongue, and which 
we have so long needed in ours.” 


Johnston’s Shorter History of 
the United States. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Professor 
in Princeton University. 12mo. 
Teachers’ price, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.06. 


S. W. Mason, Supervisor of Boston (Mass.) Schools : 
“*Since the publication of Johnston’s work, I 
have considered it the best book extant for advanced 
pupils in our schools. I always recommend it to 
teachers who desire to do the best thing in the best way, 
with the best instrument. I have carefully read the 


shorter histery with ae interest and satisfaction. 
I did not see how so good a k could be written. I 
do not now see how a better book can be written.” 


Bronson’s Colloquial German. 

By THomas BERTRAND Bronson, In- 
structor in the Michigan Military 
Academy. 16mo. Teachers’ price, 
65 cents ; by mail, 70 cents. 


A collection of English sentences to be put into Ger- 
man. The sentences are refreshingly natural, and em- 
brace pretty much all the needs of ordinary n 
or chance intercourse in a — land. The notes and 
vocabulary are carefully worked out to supply the 
learner with equivalents that are idiomatic. 


Clark’s Briefer Practical 


Rhetoric. 


By J. Scott Ciark, Professor of 
Rhetoric in. Syracuse University. 
rzmo. Teachers’ price, go cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 


An abridgment of the well-known larger work of 
which Professor Wm. Hand Browne, of Johns Hopkins 
University says: ‘I consider it superior for teaching 

urposes to any work of the kind that I have ever seen. 
F'shall both use and recommend it.” 


READY IN OCTOBER: 
Hall & Bergen’s Elementary 
Physics. 


CHIEFLY EXPERIMENTAL. 


By Epwin H. Hatt, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Physics in Harvard 
College, and Joseph Y. Bergen, Jr., 
Instructor in the Boston English 
High School. 


Based upon Professor Hall’s lectures in the most 
elementary laboratory course in Harvard College,—a 
course substantially equivalent to that followed by high 
schools which fit for Harvard in experimental physics. 
The matter and language of the book is adapted to 
ordinary high school pupils. It contains the text of the 
pamphlet ** Elementary Physical Experiments,” issued 
as a guide to didates for admission to Harvard, and 
also d y and experiments, together 
with the necessary theoretical accompaniment. 


Baldwin’s Psychology. 


Vol. Il. FEeLiIncs anp WILL. 





5 ae 





By James Mark Batpwin, Ph.D., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Toronto. 
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HUNT & EATON, 


CHAUTAUQUA COURSE ar READING, 


mo 3 1” 
CLOTH. 
a 5 FACTS ¢ OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
soctaL INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED 
INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS. 


OF 1 
THE CONSTITUTI 
UNITED STATES. eta’ te — —. 7 


CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE” In ENGLISH. 
WIiLkin: ye 


1.00. 
TWO OLD FAITHS, Mircue d Mur 
AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Non. 


$1.00, 

FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. Bzzrs. 
WALKS AND TALKS =o m? 

pitt tn So GEOL AL 


Win 
FRENCH LITERATURE TN 3 EN sLISH, Wi- 
KINSON. $1.00. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME. Vincent and 


A iyiNFRODUCTION TO POLITICAL ECON. 


OMY. _ELy. 
PREPARATOR AND COLLEGE LATIN 
ane IN ENGLISH. Wiixinson. 1 vol., 


NEW’ SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION. By S. 
anges egy Principal of Chicago School Bloce. 


0, $1.00 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREECE. Vincent 
PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENG- 
LISH. Witkinson. §$r.00. 
Crees GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. 
as AREROOR OF CHEMISTRY. 
A 

[STORY “OF “THE RN ar = en By 
EpwarD Everetr D.D. 
1 tage y LITERATURE, By ‘Prof. H. A. 
Beers, A 60 cts. 
PHYSIOLOGY “A AND HYGIENE. By Dr. M. P. 
SKETCHES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. B 
Prof. A. M. Wuez.er, A.M., of Yale ee. wt 
bas ag” | By allel a By Prof. H. A. Bezrs, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Grorce M. STEELE, 


L.D. . 60 cts. 
i ao, PRACTICE. 


eet 





NEELY. loth, = eg 

Y, oO, C 

ELEMENTS OF 1ogta’ By C.K. taux, DD. 
40 cents, 


HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Av., Cor. aoth St., N.Y 








Valuable New Books 


FrRoM THE LIsT OF 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
BOSTON. 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 
OF SLOYD, or Educational Carpentry. 
For intermediate and grammar grades. 
Price, $1.50. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF 
ART. By JoszrHine L. AppoTT. Espe- 
cially adapted to young Ladies’ Classes. 


OUR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. 
A charming geographical reader for inter- 
mediate classes. Edited by LARKIN DUN- 
ton, LL.D. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By S. P. Means, Oakland, California. The 
best one-term book on this subject now of- 
fered the public. Introductory price 80 cts. 


The above ‘recently added to our list. 
(August, 1891.) 


Also: ANDREWS’ 
ECONOMICS. 


WELSH’S RHETORIC. 
WELSH’S COMPOSITION. 


MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS, 
and several other excellent High School 
Books. 


Send for Catalogue. 


INSTITUTES OF 





The BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 
can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or 
Miscellaneous books wherever published, and promptly forward 


same ina single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for 


School and Library Books on application. 





SAMPLE FREE 


To any teacher contemplating a change of 
text-books on any one of the subjects on 
which the following new and live books 





pupils inthe class. Give the name of your school when you write. 


treat, and provided he has ten or more 


BOWSER’S GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA, “‘ made by a great mathematician who is also a great teacher.” 
HAWTHORN AND LEMMON’S AMERICAN LITERATURE, “ bright, incisive, and will lead pupils to 
do their thi ”” Over copies ordered already. 


own thinking. 5000 


DOLE’S AMERICAN CITIZEN, “ far the best book yet made for teaching Civ'cs and Morals.” 


SHEPARD’S BRIEF CHEMISTRY contains si 


schools somewhat limited in time and bbenmory teoition 


pages of organic chemistry and ‘‘ is admirably adapted to 


peg ZOOLOGY, CHUTE’S PRACTICOL PHYSICS, SHALER’S GEOLOGY, AND CROSBY'S 
RALOGY are the best P 





y method and are widely used. 


SHELDOW'S GENERAL HISTORY also mo 8 laboratory method. Doubled in sale the past year. SHEL- 


for it. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, on same plan, will be ready in August. 


You'll be sorry if you don’t wait 


EDGREN’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, SUPER'S FRENCH READER, JOYNES-MEISSNER GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, JOYNES’ GERMAN READER. Have all nearly donbled i in sale the past year. 


MEIKELJOHN’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND WILLIAMS’ COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC BY 
bd i give English the chance it deserves and treat it so that the student will get the most practical 
udy. 


Special circular on any of the above seni free to anybody. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Pustisuers, Boston, New York anv CHICAGO. 





KINDERGARTEN si. | 


J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
East 14TH STREET, 
3 New York. 


SCHOOL 





10,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 


“LEtTupE.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable a af one to read, write, translate and 
speak French in a sent time. ONE DOLLAR 
A Year. Mme. H 


V. F. Cierc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Y Trrus MUNSON Coan, 20 W 


O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 

and revision of MSS of all kinds is the 
specialty of the N. Y. Burgau oF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press ; direction of literary studies. ut. 
. 14th St., 





Books Worth Knowing 


Wells’ Mathematics. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Io vols. ready. Others in preparation. 


THe STuDENTs’ SERIES oF LATIN CLASSICS. 
5 vols, ready. Twenty-three in preparation 


A Civit Gov't oF U.S. 
Steele’s Bible Studies. 


Our REPUBLIC: 


Steell’s Psychology, Economics, 
Etc, 


Greenleaf’s Arithmetics. 
Brands’ Physiologies. 
Southworth & Goddards’ 


Grammars. 
Gilbert’s Spellers. 
Osborne’s Calculus, Etc. 


IN PRESS: 
Tilden’s Commercial 
Geography. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


New York. BosToN. CHICAGO. 


THOMPSON, BROWN-& CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 
ee Published in the B eo & Eaton’s Math- 
cal Series, a New Primary Arithmetic, entitled 

“LESSONS, IN NUMBERS.” By Francis Cocs- 
WELL, A.M an, of Schools, City of 
Cambridge, “Mass. i book is endorsed by the 
highest authorities = Primary Instruction, and 
though published but a short time has been ord 
by a large number of the best schools in the country. 
Price, 25 cents. Sample copy sent for 10 cents to 
school officers. 

A NEW ALGEBRA. 

THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, By Ws. F. Brap- 
BuRY, Head Master of the Latin School, Cambri: 
Mass., and GRENVILLE Cc. Emery, Master and In- 
structor in Mathematics, Public Latin School, Bos- 
ton. 412 pages. ice, $1.08. Examination copy 
mailed for 50 cents. 

ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. For ad- 
mission to several leading New England Colleges, and 
to the Mass. Institute = Technology. Containing 
over a thousand examples that have been given as 
tests by these colleges. Price so cents. 

BRADBURY & EATON’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS. Consisting of Bradbury & Eaton's 
Practical, Bradbury's Elementary and Cogswell’s 
Lessons in Number. 

MESERVEY'S SINGLE & DOUBLE ENTRY 
BOOK-KEEPING. For Hicu Scnoors anp Aca- 
pemigs. Price, 80cents. Examination copy so cts. 

MESERVEY’S SINGLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEP- 
ING. For Grammar Scuoots. Price, 60 cents. 
Examination copy 30 cents. 

Clear, simple, practical, and thoroughly 
adatted to business methods. 

The author has been remarkably successful in mak- 
ing the fundamental principles of the subject intel- 
Egible to the ordin school pupil. Most works in 

line are too technical and elaborate for public 

Dg but Meservey's text books can be taught 

without difficulty by the regular teacher. 

MESERVEY’S ELEMENTARY POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. For Hicu Scnoots AnD ACADEMIES. 
Price, 60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 

STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. For age * 

HOOLS OR THE ADVANCED GramMMaR GRADE. 
cents. Examination copy, 50 cents. This Sia 

Frets of in an attractive and interesting way, the 

acts English History essential to a knowledge of 

istorical events that have been most influential 


in” r4 q results in the history of 
. & nation. 











Correspondence Solicited. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 
FOR REFERENCE AND LIBRARY USE. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS IN PROSE. From American and foreign authors, including transla- 
tions * saeieas sources. Edited b of Quotations from the 





4 y Anna L. Warp, compiler of ‘A Dictionary 
ig xtremely valuable as a book of reference. Crown 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, $2.00. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS. Based upon Bohn’s Edition. Revised, 
Corrected and Enlarged. By AxNa L.Warp. Crown8vo. Cloth, bevelled Gets. $2.00. Half calf, $4.00. 
A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Selected and arranged by HuntincTon Situ. 


hand-book of American literature, comprising selections from a hundred authors from 
Franklin to Lowell, c ically arranged with dates of births and deaths, index and table of contents. 12mo. 
Cloth, $x.75. Half calf, $3.50. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Louis Antoine Favve.et pe Bourriznne, his Private 
Stee. Wales ty Col. R. +A ge _ ant serieed, ofition, with Bt fol pose partes ane other 
4 . X<2mo, loth, plain, $5.00. loth, gilt to r la 00. 4 oo. 
Limited Edition with over 100 illustrations, gilt top, half leather, @10.00. re 
The latest American edition, and the only one with a complete index. 
“* If you want something to read both interest’ng and amusing, get the ‘ Memoires de Bourrienne.’ These are 
the only authentic memoirs of Napoleon which have as yet ap’ .”’—Prince MeTTEeRnicH. . 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Herwortx Dixon. New edition, complete in one volume. A history 
of the Tower of London, from the seventh London edition, with 47 illustrations, Royal xamo. Cloth, $2.00. 
+ $4.00. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Vicror Durvy, member of the French Academy. Abridged and translated 


a _= seventeenth French edition, by Mrs M. Carey, with an introductory notice a continuation to 


ear 1889 by J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., Prof of History in B: University. With 
colored maps. 1a one ne woke zamo. Cloth, os. Halentl, Seba. eee oR pace 


** Of all the short i i is i ” __Ex-Presi 
Corncit University, summaries of French history, this is probably the best.””—Ea-President Anprew D. Wurtz, 


A book widely desired by schcols. colleges, and libraries, stud and g 
PROF. RICHARD T ELY’S WORKS, 
PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. A Discussion of Protective Tariffs. Taxations and Monopolies. 12mo, $1,50. 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES AND CITIES, 12mo, $1.75. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 1amo, gocts. 


I readers, 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


46 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


NoT HOW BIG? 
BUT HOW STRONG? 
THE 
HOME 





Has over $126 of Assets to secure every 
$100 of Liabilities. 





BONDS AND STOCKS OWNED BY THE COMPANY. 
United States 4 per cent. Bonds. Chicago and North-Western R. R_ 
Brooklyn City, Public Pask, 7 per _ ©°™® 7 Per ceat. Bonds. 


| cent. Bonds. Oswego and Syracuse R. R. Cons’t 5 
per cent, Bonds. 
Erie R. R. ad Mort . oie 
L E ys eotepa Cons. 6 DOr sie, tote and Trust Cx, 6 per 
cent. Bonds. 
cent. Bonds. 


Erie R. R. funded 5 per cent. Bonds. Jefferson R. R. rst 5 per cent. Bonds. 
S New York, Chicago and St. Louis R. Delaware and Hudson R. R., Pa. 
4 ne R. 4 per cent. bonds. Div., 7 per cent. Bonds. 


New York, Lac. and Western R. R. Monmouth Co., N. J., 5 per cent. 
Cons’t 5 per cent. Bonds, School Bonds. Central Trust Co. 

OF Albany and Susquehanna R. R. tst Stock. 
Cons, 6 per cent. Bonds. American Exchange National Bank 


NEW YORK. pps 5 R. R. rst Cons, 7 Stock. =~ 


National Bank of Commerce Stock, 





CHARLES A. TOWNSEND. President. 
GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 
254 
GEORGE E. IDE, Secretary. 
Ps Broadway, N. Y. 
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GINN & CO.’S BULLETIN. 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Sent by mail postfaid on receipt of the prices given 
below. Special terms for introduction. 
LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES RELATING 

TO CURRENCY, FINANCE AND BANKING, 

FROM 1789 TO am Compiled by Cuarzes F. 

porate. oer ohne Eccnomy in Harvard 

niversity, Svo. th. P +50. 

This book, which has nM found of 
oe value in the present condition of the public 
mind on questions of currency and finance. 
BUSINESS BOOK-KEEPING. A manual of Modern 

Methods in Recording Business Transactions. Gram- 

mar School Edition—Single Entry. By Gzorcz E. 

Gay. Small quarto. Cloth. x-+93 pages. 75 cents. 

An original and sensible way of presenting the subject. 
NOTES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Frep 

Parker Emery, Instructor in English in the Mass- 

achusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiv-+-155 pages. $1.10. 

A history of English Litezature packed with facts, 

criticisms, and suggestions to teachers. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE ALGEBRA OF LOGIC, 
WI1H EXAMPLES. By ALExanpeR MACFARLANE, 
M.A., D.Sc. F.R.S.E. 12mo. Cloth. xii+zs55 
pages. $:.35. 

A HIGHER ALGEBRA. Py G. A. Wsntwortn, 
Professor of Mathematics in Phillips Exeter Academy. 
zamo. Halfleather. vi-+-s21 pages. $x.55. 

This is intended to take the place of Wentworth’s 
Compkte Algebra, and is a complete course for high 
schools, seminaries and colleges. 
SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based 

upon the St. Petersburg Lexicons. By Cart Cap- 

PELLER, Professor at the University of Jena. 

Quarto. Cloth. viii+672 pages. $6.25. } 

Indispensable to all serious students of Sanskrit. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S ESSAY ON POETRY 

WITH REFERENCE TO _ ARISTOTLE’S 

POETICS. Edited by A. S. Cook, Professor in 

Yale University. 8vo. Paper. 48 pages. 

Important as a specimen of the style of one who has 
been called the greatest master of English prose in 
our generation, and no less for the int ic value of 
its ideas. 

GRAMMAR OF THE OLD PERSIAN LAN- 
GUAGE, TOGETHER WITH THE ORIGINAL 
TEXT OF ALL THE INSCRIPTIONS AND 
VOCABULARY. 3 Hersert C. Totman, Ph.D., 
of the University of Wisconsin. Square r2mo. Cloth. 
100 pages. §$r.00. 

THE MODALIST, OR THE LAWS OF RA- 
TIONAL CONVICTION. A Text-Book in Formal 
or General ic. By Epwarxp Joun Hamitton, 
Albert Barnes Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in 
—, College. 8vo. Cloth. vi-+331 pages. 

7.40. 

A p. and original treatment of logic worthy of 
the ion of all in’ ted in this subject. 

THE ESSENTIAL USES OF THE MOODS IN 
GREEK AND LATIN, SET FORTH IN PAR- 
ALLEL ARRANGEMENT. By Rosert P. Kerr, 
Ph.D. be p> Edition. 16mo. Flexible leather- 
ette. v . 3ocents. 

A new an fae edition of a book that proved ex- 
tremely useful. 

THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE. An Address Delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, Mass., June 2s, 
1891. By Witi1am Watson Goopwin, Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 
8vo. Paper 42 pages. 50 cents. 

DUTY. A Bock for Echools. By Juuius H. Seuryvez, 
D.D., LL.D., Late President of Amherst College. 
1amo. Cloth. 71 pages. 25 cents. 

This little book covers the whole domain of duty, 
and treats the subject simply, and at the same time 
thoroughly. 

ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE, By C. 
Lioyvp Morgan, F.G.S., Professor in and Dean of 
University College, Bristol, Englard. 8vo. Cloth. 
xvi-+-si2 pages. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Warmly endorsed by Wallace, the celebrated nat- 
uralist, as clear, interesting, and scientific. 
MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. By Fraxcis 

A. Suoup, D.D., Professor in the University of the 

South. 12mo, Cloth. xvi-+-341 pages. $130. 

Ap original and scholarly study of a subject that is of 
vital interest to all who think. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Joun W. Bur- 
cess, LL.D., Professor of Constitutional and Inter- 
national History and Law. and Dean of the Schooi of 
Political Science in Columbia College. Two volumes, 
8vo. Cloth. 781 pages. $5.00. 

A great work, endorsed by the leading authorities of 
Europe and America. 

YGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. For the use of 
schools. By D. F. Lixcotn, M.D., late Secretary 
Medical Department of American Social Science As- 
sociation. remo. Cloth. Illustrated. v-+206 pages. 








cents. 
As the title indicates, this recognizes the fact that 
physiolo and anatomy should made, in school 
text-books, subordinate to hygiene. 


Send for the High School and College Edition of our 
Catalogue. 


GINN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, New York, Chicago and London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Now Ready. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. 


Being Stories of Mine Own People. By Rupyarp Kip.ine, author of “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills,” “ The Light that Failed,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
a» The greater part of these stories are now published for the first time. x 


The Adventure Series. New Volume. 


THE STORY OF THE FILIBUSTERS. 


By James Jerrrey Rocue. To which is added “ The Life of Colonel David 
Crockett.” With illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


_ ‘Mr, Roche has faithfully compared and sifted the statements of those who took part in the various e i- 
tions, and he has also made effectual use of periodicals and official documents. The result is what may safely be 
ied as the first complete aad authentic account of the deeds of the modern Vikings, who continue to be won- 


derfully romantic figures even after the gaudy trappings of myth, prejudice and fiction have been stripped away.” 
—Boston Beacon. 


New Book by the author of *\Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen.” 


THE STREAM OF PLEASURE. 


A Narrative of a Journey on the Thames from Oxford to London. 
and ELizaBETH RopBiINs PENNELL. Together with a practical chapter by 
J.C. Lecce. With numerous illustrations. Small 4to, $2.25. 

“ This book comprises a brilliant story of the lazy, dreamy month which these two passed upon a trip which 
might have been compassed in a steamboat in a few hours. Here and there is a flash of humor; upon every ec 
are dainty descriptions of scenes and views and happenings, which lead the reader on and on in a most 


manner. Interspersed are reproductions of the sketches and water-color drawings made by the way by 
nell,”—Boston Advertiser. 


Just Published. New Edition. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, $2.25. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By the Rev. W. J. Lorri. With numerous illustrations, chiefly by Herbert 
Railton. Large 12mo, $2.25. 
“ Every American who has been in London loves Westminster Abbey, and all of those who can procure this 


tifully illustrated history of it will prize it as one of their dearest treasures. Mr. Loftie writes uf it with the 
devotion of a lover and the fidelity of an antiquarian student.” —Philadel phia Bulletin. 


Nature Series. New Volume. 


THE RIGHT HAND: LEFTHANDEDNESS. 


By Sir Danie Witson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., President of the University of To- 
ronto. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE POSITIVE THEORY OF CAPITAL. 


By Evcen V. Boum-Bawerk, author of “Capital and Interest: a Critical 
History of Economical Theory,” Translated, with Preface and Analysis, 
by WILLIAM SMart, M.A. 8vo, $4.00. 


Now Ready. No.1. 8vo, paper cover, $1.00. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Containing Articles on the Main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic 
Writers, with Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which may be 
found in their Works, and Short Notices of deceased American, English 
and Foreign Economists, and their Chief Contributions to Economic Lit- 
erature. Edited by R. H. Incuis Patcrave, F.R.S. First Part, A-Bede. 
8vo, paper cover, $1.00. 


o*, The Dictionary is published in parts of 128 pages cach, at intervals of about three months; 
the whole will be completed in about twelve parts. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 


Translated by E. Postz, M.A. 12mo, $1.00. ° 


As the discovery of this important addition to classical literature excited so much interest 
when first made known, it has been thought that a translation prepared for the unlearned, as 
well as for the learned reader, might be received with favor, and enable readers to form an 
opinion for themselves on the substantive character and interest of the work. 


THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. 


By Epwarp WesTERMARCK, Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at the University of 
Helsingfors, With a Preface by Dr. A. R. WALLACE. 8vo, $4.00. 
A treatise based upon exhaustive research, in the course of which the author has been led 


to adopt conclusions somewhat different from those put forward by Tyler, McLennan, and other 
previous writers on this important subject. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD 
& COMPANY, 
771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., 


New YorK. 





REED’S INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE 
WORK. A Simple, Varied and Pleasing, but Me- 
thodical Series of Exercises in English, to Precede 
the Study of Technical Grammar. 256 pp., 16mo, 
linen. Mailing price to teachers, 40 cents. 


KELLOGG & REED’S THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. A Brief History of its Gram- 
matical Changes and its Vocabulary,with Exercises 
on Synonyms, Prefixes and Suffixes, Word-Analysis 
and Word-Building. A text-book for high schools 
and colleges. 178 pp., r6mo. cloth. Mailing price 

to teachers, 60 cents. 


SHAW’S PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT. An Ele- 
mentary Text-Book for Schools in which the Pupil 
is Led to a Knowledge of the Phenomena and Laws 
of Physics by a Series of Experiments. 320 pp., 
zz2mo, cloth. ‘ Mailing price to teachers, $r.00. 


BAKER’S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 
With Practical Applications to Education and 
Conduct of Life. Including also an Outline of 
Logic. 232 pp.,z2mo. Mailing price to teachers, 

1-00, 


MACVANE’S THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. In a New and Prac- 
tical Form. A Text-book for Beginners. 392 pp., 
z2mo, cloth. Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. 


REED & KELLOGG’S ONE BOOK COURSE IN 
ENGLISH. A Complete Text-Book on Grammar 
and Composition, in which the Pupil is Led by a 
series of Observation Lessons to Discover and 
Apply the Principles that Underlie the Construction 
of the Sentence, and that Control the Use of Gram- 

matical Forms. 328 pp., 16mo, cloth. Mailing 

price to teachers, 60 cents. 


GREENWOOD’S COMPLETE MANUAL ON 
TEACHING ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA AND 
GEOMETRY. Including a Brief History of these 
Branches. 278 pp., 12mo, cloth. Mailing price to 
teachers, $1.00. 


ANDERSON’S LIGHT GYMNASTICS. A Guide 
to Systematic Instruction in Physical Training. 
Fully illustrated. For use in Schools, Gymnasia, 
etc. 234 pp., zemo, cloth. Mailing price to 
teachers, $1.50. 


THE ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES,.—9o: Numbers. 

No. 78. American Patriotic Selections. 
** 85. Shelley’s Skylark, and Adonais. 
86. Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth. 
87. Spencer’s oper of Style. 
PY 36. Lamb’s Essays of Flia. ° 

89. Cowper’s Task. Book II. 

** 90. Wordsworth’s Selected Poems. 

** ox. Tennyson’s Holy Grail. 

Single numbers, 38 to 64 each, in paper: 
mailing price, 12 cents; double numbers, 75 to 12° 
pages each, in boards, mailing price, 24 cents, 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS.—KE ttoce’s Epitions. 
Mailing price 25 cents. 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream. :-: Winter’s Tale. 
THE HISTORICAL CLASSIC READINGS.— 
1o NuMBERS. 
Irving’s Discovery of America by Columbus. 
Capt. John Smith’s Settlement of Vir; _—_ 
ta- 


Gov. Bradford’s History of Plymou' 
tion. 

Gov. Hutchinson’s King Philip’s War, and 
Witchcraft in New England 


oO. I. 
2. 
3 
4 
5. Shea’s Discovery and Exploration of the Mis- 
6. 
7 
8. 


“ 
“ 


sissippi Valley. , 
Parkman’s Champlain and His Associates. 
Parkman’s Braddock’s Defeat. 

Everett’s First Battles of the Revolution. 
9. Parton’s Colonial Pioneers. 
10, Parton’s Heroes of the Revolution. 


go to 64 pages each; mailing price, x2 cents. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. For Sengiomentary Read- 
ing in Elementary Grades. dited by Psrar 
‘ARLEY, 


170 pp., 16mo, linen. Mailing price, 
35 cents. 





The publishers would be pleased to send their 
complete Catalogue, and invite Correspondence re- 
garding their publications, 
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Literature 
‘“*The Old Navy and the New” * 


ABOUT SEVENTY YEARS or so ago two boys of seven and 
nine years old were playing on the banks of a swollen 
stream in Ohio. One of them fell in and was rescued from 
drowning by the other. In 1877 General Grant wrote from 
Nice to Admiral Ammen:—‘ Of course I told them that I 
owed you an old grudge as being responsible for the many 
trials and difficulties I had passed through in the last half a 
century; for nearly that length of time ago you rescued me 
from a watery grave.’ 

Thus began two remarkable careers, one afloat, the other 
in the Army, both illustrative of the opportunities of the 
times. The speculative historian might fruitfully indulge 
here in one of the Might-have-beens of history, for if 
Grant had been drowned, instead of being rescued by the 
little Virginian or virtual Virginian, what would have be- 
come of Appomattox? However that may be, the two 
young people cherished an abiding affection for each other 
and never ceased to correspond as long as the General 
lived. 

The same Congressman—Horner—got Grant into West 
Point and Ammen into the Navy. These were the days be- 
fore Annapolis, when midshipmen went directly aboard of 
some old hulk or relief-ship, and began at once practically to 
learn the ropes of their profession. No elaborate curriculum 
or ritual of the marine; the young sailor joined his sloop-of- 
war or what-not, and sped off to the Levant or South Amer- 
ica amid ‘roachy’ surroundings, learned to eat dolphin 
cooked with or without a silver spoon, hunted turtle on the 
reefs on an ‘off’ day, and became equally indifferent to 
sharks and to mosquitoes. These were days when they 
cruised for slavers off the coast of Texas, and drank water 
‘cured’ in wooden tanks; when the scene shifted kaleido- 
scopically from the tropic waters of Vera Cruz to the icy 
waves of Labrador, and small-pox slept on every ship; the 
commissariat revelled in bread that was alive and in water 


that wriggled, | ‘while ‘duff’ formed the unceasing ‘ delicacy. 


of the season’ all the year round. On such fare and such 
seafaring the sailor of antebellum throve and flourished. 
He voyaged among the Brazilians in antiquated Noah’s- 
arks, saw the banyan-trees of India, watched the Malay 
apes, saw the Egyptian crocodiles, and learned mathematics 
and endurance in every clime. Admiral Ammen repro- 
duces a graphic picture of the olden way of doing things— 
the old armaments, the old drill, the antique manceuvering, 
the obsolete customs and usages, the immemorial abuses, 
all brightly idealized now in an old man’s sunny memory, 
but then unutterable enough. Gaudeamus igitur dum juvenes 
sumus, sings the light-hearted German student in his na- 
tional student-hymn ; it is not often that Senex sings the 
same song. But whether he is among the flower-boats of 
Canton, or a critic of the dual government of Japan, or 
cocoa-nutting on the coral isles, or theorizing on the dis- 


niente 


* The Old Navy and the New. By Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen. $3. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 
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semination of yellow fever via the subtle ducts of the mos- 
quito’s proboscis, the writer is ever the same cheerful, 
optimistic penman, rambling along autobiographically in 
the archipelago of a many-colored life, touching here and 
there on a Fortunate Isle, throwing this or that adventure 
into luminous relief, and affording us rich material for con- 
trasting the social, easy- going unscientific Old Navy with 
the White Squadron service of a later scientific day. This 
is perhaps the peculiar value of the book—its anecdotal, 
incidental value as an unconscious commentary on things 
two generations ago hy a man who was intimate with the 
system for more than that length of time. 

When ‘ Dixie’ loomed in sight and Fort Sumter opened 
a new order of things, Admiral Ammen took an active and 
magnanimous part on the winning side in the Roanoke, 
Seneca, Sebago, Ocean Queen, Piscataqua, and Mianto- 
nomoh, chiefly along the Atlantic Coast. All these years 
he had been developing his theory of the practicability of 
the Nicaragua Canal, now apparently on the verge of re- 
alization, and in perfecting various useful life-saving inven- 
tions. A long, honorable and useful life is thus disclosed 
to the public with the frankness of a sailor and the pictur- 
esque fluency of an old tar. If the Old Navy could pro- 
duce such accomplished navigators as Admiral Ammen, with 
all its deficiencies and lack of organization, what should we 
not expect from our brilliant equipment of to-day—if only 
the odious navigation-laws were te gyre ? 





Jinrikisha Land * 


IT SEEMS ODD that an American invention—the jinrikisha 
—should become the national vehicle of Japan, and that 
which travellers bring away in their memories as most char- 
acteristically Japanese. So the war-chariot of the ancient 
Britons—the essedum—passed to imperial Rome and became 
the national and characteristic vehicle of the Roman em- 
perors and their ‘tender-foot’ imitators. In this quaint 
baby-carriage of grown-up children whose draught-horse is 
a human being, all Japan now rides with delight—a-toy on 
wheels, wonderfully light, agile and adaptable to the roads 
of the country, spinning up and down the temple-lanes and 
city thoroughfares as multitudinously as the European bicycle, 
and clustering about its very juvenile and modern self all 
the antique and ancestral folk-life of the Island Empire. 

In this delectable vehicle Mrs. Scidmore has seen and 
garnered up Japan, and few tourists have seen and garnered 
up more. A Japanese paper-house built of sliding screens 
and bamboo architecture does not afford more charming or 
instantaneously piquant views than her jinrikisha window 
with s#s instantaneous slides. From it in her three years’ wan- 
derings she sees all the marvellous detail of that marvellous 
Japanese life in which ingenuity reaches its last ebb and 
which is at once solemn and infantile, playful and serious, 
full of elegance and capable of fury, learned and courteous 
and yet ridden with such ceremonial as only a woman’s fresh 
eyes can appreciate and sympathize with. Most travellers’ 
books on Nippon are brief as a sip of Japanese tea out of a 
Japanese thimble-cup,—a whiff, and it is gone. The great 
temples and the glorious groves and the glimmering Inland 
Sea flash on you out of these travellers’ tales like the twink- 


ling lanterns, the illuminated horns of paper of a Japanese . 


twilight, and then go out. A soupson only of the life is flung 
over them like an appetizing odor, and the banquet disap- 
pears with the appetite unsatisfied. Mrs. Scidmore is studi- 
ous and deliberate, she has sight and insight, and her pages 
are crowded with kakemonos, and sudares and byabus abound- 
ing with national life and custom, as much as the embroid- 
ered screens, the translucent bend-and-bamboo curtains, and 
the sliding walls which these Japanese curio-words translate, 
abound with the feathery landscapes, the crapy lagoons, the 
radiance of dripping water of the real Japan. Even her 
treatment of conventional Japan,—the great cities,—is un- 


* Jinrikiska Days in Japan. By Eliza R.Scidmore, $2. Harper & Bros. 
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conventional, and her gift of speech and description is such 
that she is like an adept milliner throwing the usual mate- 
rials into all sorts of startling yet tasteful juxtapositions. A 
twist here, a turn there, and her Japanese street or town 
stands before you mockingly imitative, coquettishly true; 
and you look down long perspectives of cane and see Fuji- 
yama with all its snowy geometries, and living conic sections, 
displayed. : 

Very pleasing are the visits to the curio shops and the 
discussions of the ceremonial tea (cha no yu) whose etiquette 
is nicer than that of flirtation with a Sevillian fan. Women 
see more than men; and Mrs. Scidmore is no exception to 
the rule. She tells us all about the wondrous potteries and 
bronzes, and the poetic flower-worship of the country,—a 
floral idolatry which is singularly refining in its influences, 
We learn all about silks and weavings and embroideries. 
Japanese hospitalities with their innumerable dishes and 
cups and platters and jugglers prolong their eccentricities 
and elegancies through many a page. The picture-like en- 
virons of Japanese towns stand out real and unreal as 
dreamland; and the unrest of Japan, that incubus of a 
European conscience that it has loaded itself with, stands 
out, too, in terrible earnest, like the brain of some child new- 
ly surcharged with moral sense. The struggle between the 
Old life and the New is pathetically hinted at,—contending 
hemispheres which will not harmonize or all at once melt 
into each other. Fascinating problems of all sorts are the 
result—moral, political, institutional, esthetic. Can the 
wrinkled old-young brain of a land immemorially aricient 
take on new European convolutions, absorb juices at once 
rejunevating and revolutionary, and abandon the old physi- 
ologies for the new? 





Saintsbury’s “‘ French Novelists” * 


‘THE LONG way round instead of the short cut through’ 
seems to be the principle of Mr. Saintsbury’s voyagings 
through the contemporary French novelists. They are 
‘ divagations ’ of the dissertatious sort, yet so inconclusive 
that frequently one is at a loss to know what the writer's 
opinions really are. Breaks, dashes, parentheses and quali- 
fying clauses innumerable interrupt the utterance of these 
opinions, like the outer reefs of a coral island before the 
island-core itself is revealed. The literature of delay—of 
hems and has and explanatory and apologetic phrases—was 
never more adequately exhibited than in this style of irritat- 
ing circumlocution. The maxim with which Mr. Saints- 
bury concludes the first essay in the volume, ‘What you 
do not do with a relish you do not do well,’ is only too appli- 
. cable to his own treatment of twelve or fifteen aii majores 
of recent French fiction: it is not done with relish, and con- 
sequently it is not done well. There is abundance of knowl- 
edge displayed, but the manner of displaying it is off-hand 
and supercilious in the extreme, while a wealth of long- 
winded disquisition slips in where a simple crisp statement, 
a single clear-cut opinion would be most welcome and 
would be all that we need. The net result of which is the 
ejaculation (crisp enough !), ‘What és Mr. Saintsbury’s opin- 
ion of Dumas, or Flaubert, or Lesage? Stripped of the 
mummy-cloth of verbiage in which he encases them, are 
there any French novelists or novels at all?’ The Delphic 
hexameters could always be interpreted in two or three dif- 
ferent ways. Mr. Saintsbury’s ambiguous prose is almost 
as ‘plastic’ a medium as that invented by the rogues of 
Apollo. What a quantity of cleverness there is in it all, too 
—not the sparkling cleverness of Henry James in his 
‘French Poets and Novelists,’ not the rich cleverness of 
Lowell in his essays, or the pungent, scrappy cleverness of 
Emerson in his Orphic utterances; but downright cleverness 
of the well-read, well-informed, calculated sort, which in- 
dulges in all kinds of ‘side-tracks’ and quizzical allusions, 
innuendoes about men and things, familiarity with forgotten 


* Essays on French Novelists, By George Saintsbury. $2. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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rubbish, intimacy with antediluvian monsters! There is a 
sense of diffracted or diffused light through these essays 
nowhere strong enough to discern objects very clearly, 
everywhere hid under a vessel rather than burning in a can- 
dlestick. The leisurely gait at which Mr. Saintsbury pro- 
ceeds in his literary estimates nowhere breaks into a pace" 
or even into an amble: it is as deliberate as the step of a Span- 
ish water-carrier or an Asturian durro, In a hurried time he 
alone holds back, and one gets becalmed in his glassy pages.. 
One would think that such brilliant creatures as Anthony 
Hamilton, Jules Sandeau, Octave Feuillet, and Cherbuliez: 
would nerve the most nerveless into articulate speech; but. 
our author drawls and dawdles until the reader’s patience 
is exhausted, and the critic is left balancing and counter- 
balancing and tiptoeing between opposite opinions, with no 
land yet in sight. The French are such admirable stylists. 
that one cannot understand how Mr. Saintsbury could be so- 
familiar with their masterpieces and bring away so few of 
their perfections. If we pick up his ‘ French Literature ” 
or his Academy criticisms it is the same: weighing of infini- 
tesimal points, counting the angels that dance on the point 
of a cambric needle, sceptical treatment of the imaginative 
work of others, unimaginative and unsuggestive dissertation 
on faults and imperfections, and an entire lack of hearti- 
ness either in the praise or the blame. Laodiceanism in 
literature is the watchword of the man. 





The Contemporary Science Series * 

THE CONTEMPORARY Science Series of Mr. Havelock El- 
lis gives us in ‘ Primitive Folk,’ by Elie Reclus, a course of 
‘studies in comparative ethnology ’ which he has made for the 
most part both entertaining and instructive (1). The tribes. 
included in these studies are not many, comprising, in fact, 
only two in America—the Inoits (or Eskimo) and the 
Apaches—and three in Hindostan—the Nairs, the Moun- 
taineers of the Neilgherries, and the Kolarians of Bengal. 
The author has preferred to make his examinations of a few 
tribes thorough, rather than to extend them superficially 
over a wider field. His views of the character and capac- 
ity of these savage peoples show a considerate and optimist- 
ic temper, and his book has many shrewd suggestions and 
philosophic deductions, which give it a good position as a 
work of science. There are, however, some drawbacks. Of 
comparative philology, without which there can be no true 
‘comparative ethnology’ in the larger sense, the author 
apparently knows nothing. He has, moreover, sought an 
undignified source of interest in dwelling on the relations of 
the sexes in a realistic fashion which out-Zolas Zola. There 
is no reason why these relations in savage life should not be 
properly described without emulating the style and tone of 
a vulgar French novel. The editor or the translator—who 
has done his part generally very well indeed—might have 
practised some excision here to good advantage. 

The latest volume in this series is a work on ‘ Education 
and Heredity,’ by J. M. Guyau, translated from the French 
by W. J. Greenstreet (2). The title would lead us to ex- 
pect from the book a discussion of the comparative influ- 
ence of education and hereditary tendencies on man’s life 
and character; but there is only a brief passage on this 
subject, the rest of the book being devoted to other matters, 
the subject of heredity being seldom alluded to. Consider- 
able space is devoted to the author’s theory of the origin of 
the moral sense, but this part of the book may better be 
skipped, as it is neither philosophical nor educational. The 
greater part, however, is occupied with the subject of edu- 
cation itself, and contains much that is interesting and sug- 
gestive. M. Guyau lays great stress upon moral education, 
returning to the subject repeatedly and endeavoring to show 
in what ways moral improvement may best be secured. The 
importance of physical education, too, is emphasized, espe- 





* 1, Primitive Folk. By Elie Reclus, Tr. from the French. 2. Education and’He- 
redity. By J. M. Guyau. Tr. from the French _ J. Greenstreet. $1.25 each. 
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cially in the case of girls. In regard to the subjects of study 
in the schools, M. Guyau takes strong ground in favor of 
literary and esthetic studies as against the scientific, chiefly 
on account of their greater moral value. He approves the 
old methods of classical study, and even affirms that ‘a stu- 
dent who has never written a Latin verse is not really a man 
of letters.’ Scientific education, he thinks, develops the 
reasoning power but little, since it provides the mind with 
prepared formulas ; hence the reasoning power must be de- 


veloped by literature and philosophy. M. Guyau’s work, not- 


withstanding some peculiar psychological views, may be 
commended to all who are occupied with the subject of 
education. 





“A Trip to England” * 

So DELIGHTFUL a cicerone as Mr. Goldwin Smith proves 
himself in ‘A Trip to England’ does not often fall to the 
lot of the non-personally conducted. For once in his life 
his guardian genius has whispered in his ear:—‘ Now be al- 
together charming: don’t ride a hobby ; don’t bestride the 
Canadian Question ; don’t abuse the Irish; tell people how 
exquisite England is in the green summer months!’ And 
the result is a quite perfect sketch of such an England as 
the gentle scholar alone can evoke: England cool, delicious, 
castellated, full of abbeys and ivied ruins, thridded by 
silver streams, overgrown with tic and precious memo- 
ries, idyllic and eclogue-like in its sweet pastoral peace. ‘A 
Trip to England’ is indeed a trip through flying and genial 
recollections such as an accomplished /##térateur would call 
up when he remembered his native land after many a year 
of absence, the England of his youth and morning, before 
emigration, before reform, before disillusion. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith delivers a lecture to his friends composed of these 
various condiments, a lecture bright with suggestion, full of 
thought, abounding in pictures, nervous and trenchant in 
style, and summing up in an admirable manner just what an 
mtelligent audience would like to know as the characteris- 
tics of English landscape and history, which commingle at 
every point and mutually illustrate each other in an al- 
together fascinating fashion. This glimpse of England is 
therefore the work of a master, Meissonnier-like in its 
diminutiveness, but also Meissonnier-like in its mastery. 
An opera-glass reversed reveals a picture with this dainti- 
ness, removing it to idealizing distances without injuring 
the precision of effect. A glimpse through a mullioned 
window could not be lovelier,—a glimpse hardly spoiled 
by the misprints we notice on pp. 45, 83, 89, 92,and 104. 





Educational Works 

THE ‘ZOGLOGICAL ARTICLES’ contributed to ‘The Encyclo- 
ia Britannica’ by Prof. E. Ray Lankester have been reprinted 

in a compact volume;with the object, as the writer explains, of 
rendering them more accessible to the university student than they 
are when bound up in the large volumes of that great work. These 
articles relate mostly to the lower, but to zodlogists in some re- 
spects the most interesting, classes of the animal kingdom,—the 
Protozoa, Hydrozoa, Mollusca, Polyzoa, and lower Vertebrata. 
Along with them are included, with the consent of the authors, 
several kindred articlés of much value—vzz.: those on sponges by 
Prof. Sollas, on Planarians by Prof. von Graff, on Nemertines by 
Prof. Hubrecht, on Rotifera by Prof. Bourne, and on Tunicata by 
Prof. Herdman. The volume thus forms a treatise on a consider- 
able section of zodlogical science. Advantage has been taken of 
the opportunity afforded by reprinting to correct a few errors, and 
to make some important additions. The student is therefore se- 
cure of having the latest results of the researches which have been 
made in these recondite branches of science by the most eminent 
investigators. The abundant illustrations which form a special 
feature of the Encyclopzedia add greatly to the value of the reprinted 
volume. The longest article is that on the Mollusca, which con- 
chologists, who desire to make themselves familiar with the arcana 
of their attractive science, will specially prize. Those who have 
read Prof. Lankester’s volume of ‘ essays and addresses,’ entitled 
‘ The Advancement of Science,’ are aware of his special talent of 


* A Trip to England. By Goldwin Smith. 75 cts. Macmillan & Co. 
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leading through an array of facts to profound philosophical conclu- 

sions. This talent is manifest in tegen qu is espe- 

cially exemplified at the outset in distinguishing the beginnings of 

animal from those of vegetable life, towards the close, in his 

article on the lower vertebrate animals, by his discussion of the im- 

= question of origin by degeneration. (Charles Scribner's 
s). 





‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH’ is the happy title 
which the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, Fellow of the Geologi ie- 
ty, has hit upon for his book, in which he undertakes to show that 
our mother earth has inscribed her own history in the lines of her 
rocky strata almost as clearly, for those who understand the char- 
acters, as the history of Egypt is written in the hieroglyphics on her 
monuments. . The author traces this self-shown history from its 
theoretical preface of star-dust, through the successive pages of the 
four geological eras, down to the closing chapter of the ‘Great Ice 
Age’ and the advent of man. As an attempt to compress the lead- 
ing facts of geological science within a moderate compass and to 
express them in popularly intelligible language, the work is fairly suc- 
cessful. A greater number of illustrations and especially of di s 
and tables, showing the succession of strata and of organic forms, 
would have been useful in the earlier portion. (D. Appleton 
& Co.)——ONE NOTABLE geological feature of the tertiary age, 
referred to in Mr, Hutchinson’s volume, has been well described, 
with many good illustrations, by Mr. J. P. MacLean, in his attractive 
monograph on ‘ Fingal’s Cave. The descriptions and pictures are 
derived pe from the well-known report of the first scientific ex- 
plorer of the cave, Sir Joseph Banks, published in 1774 in Ten- 
nant’s ‘ Tour in Scotland,’ and partly from the author’s own obser- 
vations and sketches, which supplement and confirm the earlier 
survey, with novel details and suggestions based on the more re- 
cent developments of science. (Robert Clarke & Co.) 





THE SECOND edition of the well-known work of ac Addison 
Foote on ‘ Private International Jurisprudence’ will be welcome to 
the many members of the legal profession whose practice requires 
an acquaintance with the English statutes and decisions respecting 


the rights of foreigners in England and those of British subjects in: 


this country. While not covering the wide field embraced in Story’s 
great work on ‘The Conflict of Laws,’ it forms, within its own 
more limited but still important domain, a valuable supplement to 
that work. The many connections of kinship and commerce be- 
tween the people of England and America give a special impor- 
tance to some of the subjects discussed, such as those of marriage 
and legitimacy, the succession to property, the status of foreign 
corporations, and the effect of contracts. The new edition has 
been considerably enlarged and in part rewritten, nearly three hun- 
dred additional cases being cited and considered. (Boston Book 
Co.)——‘ MAPS AND MAP-DRAWING,’ by William A. Elderton, a 
little book of Macmillan’s Geographical Series, is designed to give 
‘a short account of the history of maps, of the surveys on which 
they are founded, and of the way in which globes and maps are 
made,’—and also ‘to show how students are to use them, to copy 

. them, and, what is perhaps most important, to remember them.’ 
The book is clearly written, and is illustrated with many diagrams 
and drawings. Thechapter on ‘memory maps,’ showing how the 
student may learn to draw outline maps from recollection, is par- 
ticularly worthy of attention. (Macmillan & Co.) 





JESSIE ANDERSON’S ‘Lessons for a First Year in English 
Grammar’ may be commended for their clearness and simplicity 


of style and arrangement, which will make the oral teaching of 


grammar to very young children a far more easy task than it is apt 
to prove with the ordinary manuals. There is nothing in the book. 
which a child of six or seven, of average intelligence, cannot learn 
in a year ; and yet it contains a fairly complete outline of English- 
rammar, from ste ge 84 to syntax. The author is ‘ Teacher of 
tin and English at The Cedars, Washington, D. C.,’ and. her 
book is evidently the outcome of successful experience. (J. B- 
Alden.)——-Mr. AUGUSTIN KNOFLACH, the author of ‘ Sound- 
English,’ ‘German Simplified,’ etc., undertakes to show, in his 
‘Sound-English Primer’ how a child may be taught to read im 
from six to ten weeks, by the aid of the author’s new orthography. 
His proposed reformation of English spelling is certainly one of 
the most judicious of the many which have been suggested, re- 
quiring no novel characters, and pe a enough to be readily un- 
erstood by acchild. He, in fact, adopts what philologists know 
as the ‘ scientific orthography > briefly described in the phrase, 
‘consonants as in English, vowels as in Italian.’ Teachers will 
find his system worth trying. (G. E, Stechert..——-A _ method of 
teachii ¢ ordinary orthography along with the pronunciation of 
words, by the aid of colored letters and various diacritical marks, 
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is proposed in ‘ The Natural Speller and Word Book.’ The volume 
is attractive in appearance; and the method, though socuaney 
somewhat complicated, may prove in practice easier than it s. 
A commendable feature is the excellent series of examples in script 
for the instruction of children in correspondence, an important part 
of education, which is too generally n ed. (American Book 
Co.)——MnR. THEODORE H. MEAD’S book, ‘ Our Mother Tongue,’ is 
devoted to English phonetics, and deserves the attention of educa- 
tors. The author gives his reasons for holding that the proper 
standard of English pronunciation is the u of the educated 
classes in London. He has made a careful study of this pronuncia- 
tion, and now presents the results of his investigation. They do 
not vary very widely from the usage of educated speakers on this 
side of the Atlantic ; and the author admits that the chief defect, 
the slurring of unaccented syllables, is equally apparent on both 
sides. Against this and other common faults of speech he pro- 
tests forcibly. The greater part of his volume is occupied by a ‘ pro- 
nouncing vocabulary ’ of words which are often wrongly sounded, 
with directions for their proper utterance. The book is agree- 
ably written, and will reward a careful study. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 





THE SECOND BOOK of ‘Harper’s School Speaker,’ edited by 
James Baldwin, Ph.D., is entitled ‘Graded Selections,’ and contains 
a large number and great variety of pieces in prose and verse suit- 
able for recitation. These are arranged progressively, in five 
classes, and form a volume which will be a welcome addition to 
every busy teacher’s stock of helpful books. The only criticism 
upon the editor’s work is that he so often omits to give the author- 
ship of his selections. The Cary sisters have credit for but two of 
their several contributions, and many other anonymous verses 
might easily have been traced to their origin. The Third Book, 
containing miscellaneous selections, is a well-printed volume of 

rose and verse arranged under headings such as Life, Nature, 
bor, Recreation, Romance, and Experience. The editor has laid 
under contribution a great many popular writers not ranking as 
classics, and a few unhackneyed selections from their superiors. 
American school_readers have always held high rank as to the 
matter they contain, and this latest addition to the series is worthy 
of those that preceded it, while in make-up and neat appearance it 
is one of the very best. (Harper & Bros.——THE ‘ TALES from 
Scottish History,’ selected and edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, make an 
excellent ‘reader’ for schools. They include the ballads of ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens,’ and the ‘ Battle of Otterbourne,’ in which almost 
every other word has had to be turned from Scotch into English, 
in Dr. Rolfe’s foot-notes ; many selections from Aytoun and Scott, 
and ‘Lochiel’s Warning’ from Campbell. The woodcuts with 
which the book is adorned are rather coarse in texture. (Harper 
& Bros.) 





MIss EDITH AIKEN’S ‘Elementary Text-Book of Botany’ is, in 
reality, two distinct works, Part I. being properly a primer based on 
‘uch observations of common flowering plants as can be made 
with the naked eye, while Parts II. and III. follow a more scien- 
tific arrangement of types based on microscopic examination. The 
first part, therefore, will serve the purposes of those who wish 
only a general acquaintance with the subject, including the char- 
acters of the principal natural orders and some notion of the 
— organs of flowering plants and their functions. The re- 
mainder of the book may answer as an introduction to a more seri- 
ous study of the science. Directions for practical work are ap- 
pended to each chapter. The illustrations are mostly new, and the 
examples chosen are, generally speaking, common to both Europe 
and the United States. (Longmans, Green & Co.)———-AN AMERI- 
CAN edition of the excellent ‘School Grammar,’ by David Salmon, 
recently noticed in 7he Critic, has a short preface by Edward A. 
_Allen of the University of Missouri; and the numerous illustrative 
sentences, which are its most striking feature, have been adapted 
‘to the ready comprehension of American pupils. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 





LATEST IN BELL’s series of Technological Handbooks is a sec- 
ond and revised edition of ‘Bookbinding,’ by J. W. Zaehnsdorf. 
The author has made a concise, intelligible manual of the art, de- 
scribing every step in the process, from folding to finishing, with 
comparisons of methods, apt suggestions, and illustrations of the 
most recent tools and machinery,—all likely to prove very service- 
able to the craftsman. The special interest of the volume to non- 

essionals is in the ‘brief introduction, a historical sketch of a 
‘ew of the most noted binders of olden times, and eight specimen 
plates of Florentine, Grolier, Gascon and other styles. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.).——-MARTHA S. Hussky’s ‘ Helps in Teaching Read- 
ing,’ though a thin volume of but 126 pages, represents a great 
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amount of conscientious labor on the part of the author, and im- 
plies an equal enthusiasm and energy in the one who would use it 
successfully in the class-room. The suggestions and directions 
are admirably clear and sensible, the selections for exercise have 
been carefully gathered from many sources, and the book, if used 
in the same earnest spirit that has prompted its preparation, must 
produce excellent results. The youth trained according to this 
method will not merely develop elocutionary powers for the bene- 
fit of his hearers, but will themselves have a fuller appreciation 
and enjoyment of the authors read. (D. Lothrop Co.)—— 
SANDEAU’S ‘ Mile. de la Seigliére,’ the French text of the play, 
edited with an English introduction and notes, by F. M. Warren, 
Ph.D,, is in all respects a creditable piece of book-making. The 
introduction contains a concise biographical notice of the author, 
who, though a favorite in this country, is rather neglected by the 
compilers of biographical dictionaries and encyclopedias ; and, in 
addition, an account of the novel from which this play has been 
adapted, and of the changes made in plot and characters. The 
notes are critical as well as explanatory, and though in general in- 
tended for pupils who have not made much progress in French, 
they still include many of interest to all readers. The neat and 
substantial make-up of the book (which is not stitched with wire) 
is an attraction common to all the books in the Modern Language 
Series to which it belongs. (D. C, Heath & Co.) 





SOME YEARS AGO the Putnams published a collection of ‘ Docu- 
ments Illustrative of American History,’ and the work has now 
reached a second edition, It is edited, with brief introductory 
notes, by Howard W. Preston, and is a valuable aid to real stu- 
dents of American history. It opens with a number of the char- 
ters granted to the colonies, those of Virginia, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania being conspicuous in the list; and together with these 
are some of the earliest documents that originated with the colo- 
nists themselves, such as the compact on board the Mayflower, 
the articles of confederation between the New England colonies 
and so forth. Coming down to later time we find various docu- 
ments relating to independence and the formation of the Federal 
Union, and finally some of the ordinances of secession, with the 
Emancipation Proclamation to close the list. The usefulness of 
such a collection is too obvious to need pointing out. No real 
study of our political history is possible without consulting many 
of the documents here collected, and the perusal of them gives not 
only a more exact but a more vivid idea of the doing and thinkin 
of our ancestors. We are glad, therefore, that the work has prove 
to be popular. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK,’ by Alonzo Reid, A.M. 
is an attempt to infuse a little method into the primary teaching of | 
language without introducing grammatical technicalities. he 
author believes it to be well, from the first, to teach the use of 
language directly,not merely incidentally in a course of reading for in- 
formation. His method is to analyze short sentences, pointing out 
what each word does, how it may be handled and for what pur- 
poses. Pictures, composition exercises and ‘information lessons’ 
are used, but only as aids towards acquiring a command of language. 
The proof of such a book is in the use of it. It seems to us that 
the analysis, though technical terms are avoided, is sometimes 
carried too far for small children ; but Mr. Reid's plan is wrought 
out with much intelligence, and is certainly worth a trial. (Ef- 
fingham Maynard & Co.)\——‘A PRIMARY WORD BOOK,’ by 
Sarah E. Buckbee, is a drill book in spelling and pronunciation, 
containing exercises which have been found in practice well adapt- 
ed to train the ear, the vocal organs and the memory. The more 
common difficulties which children experience in pronunciation are 
classified and the resulting faults corrected. (D. C. Heath 
& Co.)——‘ ‘How SALVATOR WON,” and Other Recitations’ 
have been put together by the author, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in 
response, as the lady assures the reader, to repeated and urgent 
invitations. Most of the poems have seen the light before; but 
there are some new ones specially intended to give the public 
reader a chance to exercise his elocutionary powers. The ‘Salva- 
tor’ poem, we may say, is about a racehorse, and the chance for the 
elocutionist is to act the part of the jockey who is supposed to 
speak it. There is a portrait of the author in phototype. (Ed- 
gar S. Werner.) 





‘ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT,’ by Alexander L. Peter- 
man, is a small treatise intended for the schools. It is in 
the main descriptive and analytic, but the historical matter that 
some writers on such topics weave into their work is wisely omit- 
ted. Mr. Peterman begins his-exposition with a brief notice of 
government in the family and the school, and then proceeds to 
treat of the towns, counties and other small communities which 
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some of the functions of the state. Then follow ac- 
counts of the state itself and its ization, and, finally, of the 
United States and the federal Constitution. The theoretical part 
of the book, which follows the descriptive part, is all too short to 
give an adequate account of the nature and functions of govern- 
ment and of the rights and duties of the citizen; and it is marred 
by the introduction of the social contract theory. Nevertheless, 
the work as a whole will be useful, though it is less elaborate and 
therefore less instructive than some similar works already before 
the public. (American Book Co..\——THE STUDENTS of the New 
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York College for the Training of Teachers in the Department of ~ 


Kindergarten have prepared a number of short but instructive 
studies on kindergarten principles and methods which are issued 
in pamphlet form as one of the educational monographs published 
by the College. These studies have a peculiar interest at the 
present moment in view of the efforts that are being made by the 
New York Kindergarten Association and others to establish free 
kindergartens and get the Board of Education to introduce the sys- 
tem into the public schools. The essays expound Froebel’s sys- 
tem, especially as regards the theory and practise of education 
through symbols. 





MR. WILLIAM W. COOK, who had previously written a work 
on the law of corporations, now offers one entitled ‘The Corpora- 
tion Problem,’ in which he discusses the economic and _ political 
questions to which the corporations have given rise. The book is 
written in a sensible and judicial tone, ae is wholly free from that 
spirit of jealousy that some writers show whenever they allude to 
the corporations and the vast aggregations of wealth which they 
represent. The author has, however, a clear perception of the 
mischiefs that corporate management often causes, and sets them 
forth in this book in a plain and striking way. Yet he does not 
offer any specific remedies for the abuses he describes, though he 
makes some suggestions on minor points. He is opposed to state 


ownership of railroads, and indeed to all the semi-socialistic schemes * 


now so rife ; yet he maintains the necessity of effective governmental 
regulation and control. He would have the municipalities pur- 
chase the street railways, gas-works, etc.,and operate them for the 
public benefit. The combinations known as trusts are, he thinks, 
contrary to law, and therefore doomed to perish; and he maintains 
that the people are abundantly able to control, so far as may be 
necessary, all combinations of capital however great. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 





WILLIAM PECK’S ‘ Popular Handbook and Atlas of Astronomy ’ 
~is not by our Prof. Peck of Columbia College, but by an Edinburgh 
amateur who bears the title of ‘Astronomer to the City of Edin- 
burgh * (whatever that may mean), and possesses a thirteen-inch re- 
flecting Ranger gs with which he has made some moderately good 
photographs of the moon. Two of these are given in the frontis- 
iece of the volume. The book is finely got up mechanically, but 
as not a value at all commensurate with its price and pretensions. 
The star maps are tolerable, but not at all to be compared for useful- 
ness and accuracy with those of Klein’s much cheaper atlas, and 
the pictures of the planets and nebulz are mostly coarse and mis- 
leading misrepresentations of the objects they profess to illustrate. 
The text is better, but in many ways is ‘behind the times,’ and 
contains not a few actual mistakes, so that its statements cannot 
be accepted by the general reader without verification. The writer 
seems to have borrowed rather freely, and without credit, from 
various recent astronomical works, and in some cases he has cop- 
ied errors and misprints. A rather comical slip occurs on page 50 
where for Deimos (the outer satellite of Mars) we find Demozs 
twice over. Upon the elaborate colored map of the planet, on the 
opposite page, the formations, canals and all, are from Schiaparelli 
(as properly stated in the title of the map) ; but the nomenclature 
mainly follows Proctor ; and among the names we find 7aréy for 
Terby; Legrange for Lagrange; Dryer for Dreyer; Nzsten for 
Niesten; Kep/ar for Kepler, and Schrotes for Schréter. Fortu- 
nately there are not many pages of the book where the errata are 
so numerous. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





IT MUST BE SAID that the publication announced as ‘A Journal 
of le & rican Ethnology and Archeology: Editor, J. Walter Fewkes : 
Vol. I.,’ has altogether too grandiose a title. It is a small unbound 
quarto of 132 pages, entirely occupied by three articles on the Zufii 
Indians, two of them by the editor, and the third by Mr. Benjamin 
Ives Gilman in illustration of the editor’s researches. Mr. Fewkes 
was connected with the Hemenway Archzological expedition, under 
the leadership of the distinguished investigator, Mr. F. H. Cushing. 
He had the opportunity, during the summers of 1889 and 1890, of 
observing most of the midsummer ceremonials at the Zufii vill 
of collecting some of the melodies of the people, and of exploring 
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many ruins of ancient habitations in the neighborhood of their 
presens residence. He frankly admits that among the difficulties 

e has had to contend with ‘not the least is his imperfect knowl- 
edge of the Zufii aa. But he anticipates that‘ Mr. Cushing, 
who has had unparalleled opportunities for the study of the Zufiians, 
will, no doubt, when his researches are published, shed a flood of 
light upon the meaning of the ceremonials described.’ It will 
occur to the reader that it might have been as well for the au- 
thor to wait until he could have the benefit of this ‘flood of 
light.” However, it can be said that Mr. Fewkes describes fairly 
well, and that each observer sees something which escapes another 
inquirer. The most important contribution to science contained in 
his present publication is undoubtedly the series of Zufii melodies, 
taken down by him with the phonograph and carefully reproduced 
and elucidated by Mr. Gilman. It is probably the best study of 
what may be styled ‘ primitive music’ that has yet been published, 
and Mr. Fewkes is entitled to the credit due to a successful pioneer 
in this very interesting branch of inquiry. The volume is very well 
printed and has some good engravings. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED two new numbers of the Papers of the 
American Historical Association. The first is a double number 
for January and April, and contains nine different papers besides 
the Secretary’s report. This report shows that the interest in 
the work of the Association is unabated, the attendance at the an- 
nual meeting in Washington in December last having been the 
largest yet recorded. The first in the list of papers here presented 
is by the Hon. John Jay, the retiring President of the Association, 
on the ‘Demand for Education in American History.’ It sets 
forth the importance of instructing our youth in our national his- 
tory, but without suggesting anything specially new. The next 
paper is by Charles M. Andrews, on ‘ The Theory of the Village 
Community,’ and is a strong and able attack on the theory of Free- 
man, Maurer and others as to the democratic character of the me- 
dizval German and English villages. The author shows that the 
theory has no adequate basis of fact, and that the example of the 
New England towns, which has been relied on to support it, does 
not justify the inferences that have been drawn from it. Besides 
these papers, there is an interesting one by William G. Taylor on 
‘Bismarck as the Typical German,’ and others on a variety of top- 
ics. The July number of the ‘Papers’ opens with an account 
of ‘The Fate of Diedrich Flade,’ by George L. Burr. Flade was 
Chief Judge of Trier, and was put to death in 1589, ostensibly 
for witchcraft ; but Prof. Burr, who has had access to newly’dis- 
covered documents, makes it pretty clear that his death was pro- 
cured by certain persons who wanted to get him out of their way. 
This number also contains five other papers of which the most in- 
teresting is that of Mr. Bourniot on ‘ Canada and the United States,’ 
in which the author expresses a decided opinion that Canada will 
remain an independent nation and not join the great Republic to 
the south of her. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE LEADING IDEA in ‘ Studies in Nature and Language Les- 
sons,’ by Mr. T. Berry Smith (D. C. Heath & Co.), and ‘ First Les- 
sons in Language,’ by G. A. Southworth and F. B. Goddard, Ph.D. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn), is the same—namely, that observation 
and expression should go together, or that the acquisition of words 
should follow rather than precede an experimental acquaintance 
with the things and acts referred to, The first-named book is a 
systematic working-out of this idea in a series of lessons about 
common animals. Little more is given in each lesson than a few 
leading questions or an arrangement of topics, the pupil. with the 
teacher's assistance, being required to furnish most of the matter, 
as well as the form of expression. The other diverges less from 
the established type of ‘ reader,’ gives many pictures, exercises for 
dictation, forms of advertisement, and conveys some formal in- 
struction in grammar.——THE CHIEF VALUE Mr. Ernest Proth- 
eroe’s ‘ Unseen Passages for Dictation’ lies in the copious extracts 
from English Civil Service papers, teacher’s certificate, scholarship 
and Oxford and Cambridge local examination papers ; but the selec- 
tions prefixed to them, and mostly derived from newspaper articles, 
give what may be supposed to be the best current English practice in 
spelling and composition. A glossary, a list of words omnes 
misspelt and a list of homonyms are added. (London: Moffatt 
Paige.) 





IN HIS ‘ Picturesque Geographical Readers,’ Mr. Charles F, King 
is using to good advantage the conversational method of cepa | 
science. Under the pleasing fiction of a ara | group, who spen 
their evenings in the discussion of such topics, he contrives to give 
a very full course in geography. His first book was concerned 
with ‘Home and School,’ taking up the first principles of the study, 
The second is devoted to ‘This Continent of Ours,’ which is traversed 
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from Alaska to the West Indies, with special reference to its pic- 
turesque features, its mountains, lakes, rivers, its climate and pro- 
ductions, and the fishing industry. A prominent and valuable fea- 
ture of the volume is the illustrations, which are numerous and 
excellent. bare pbs cd was never made more attractive, and this 
series cannot fail to become widely popular. (Lee & Shepard. )}—— 
MOFFATT’S ‘Geography of the British Empire’ is a volume of one 
hundred pages crammed with information presented in the most 
concise and systematic style. It is a survéy of the vast domain 
which embraces one-seventh of the land and one-fifth of the peo- 
ple of the gee Every important point seems to be touched 
upon, though necessarily with tee brevity. Half-a-dozen pages 
are given to interesting facts relative to the productions of the em- 
pire, there is a suggestive enumeration of the uses of the colonies 
and other possessions, and a page or two of examination ques- 
tions sums up the whole. This is the thirteenth edition, revised. 
(London: Moffatt & Paige.) 





‘THE MODALIST,’ by Edward John Hamilton, is an attempt to 
improve and perfect the science of logic. The alleged improve- 
ment consists in the main in the introduction, as an essential part 
of the science, of what are known as modal - isms, that is to 
say, syllogisms in which the conclusion, instead of being asserted 
categorically as in the ordinary syllogism, is expressed in terms of 
possibility, probability, contingency, etc. Such syllogisms were 
recognized and treated by Aristotle and other ancient writers; but 
modern logicians have deemed them, and as we think, rightly, 
mere variations of the ordinary syllogism capable in all cases of 
being reduced to the ordinary form. The possibility, etc., which 
these syllogisms exprsss is held to belong to the predicate of the 
proposition and not to the mode of assertion,so that it pertains rather 
to the matter of thought than toits form. Hence they have regarded 
the whole subject as outside the province of logic; and we very 
much doubt if Mr. Hamilton’s treatise will change their views. He 
himself has perfect confidence in his doctrine, and believes that he 
has given logic its final form; but his work seems to us rather the 
revival of an ancient error than the annoancement of a new and 
important truth. (Ginn & Co.) 





New York’s Part in University Extension 


FIVE, OR EVEN THREE, years ago the use of the term ‘ University 
Extension’ led most Americans to look an inquiry. To-day there 
is hardly another educational movement in which so many people 
feel a warm interest, or from the future of which so much is con- 
fidently hoped. It is no longer necessary to preface discussion 
with the story of its remarkable growth since its origin in Cam- 
bridge University eighteen years ago. This story has been special- 
ly well told in the July numbers of The Review of Reviews and 

he Forum, in the two articles to which were awarded the Re- 
a prize of $100 at the recent University Convocation of the 

tate. For our purpose it is enough to say that what in 1873 was 
an experiment has in 1891 come to be regarded even by conserva- 
tive educators as one of the great educational movements of the 
century. The historian of a century later will probably record that 
in the last two decades of the Nineteenth Century was developed 
that new system which marks an era in the history of higher edu- 
cation. 

The people are eager to avail themselves of the new opportuni- 
ties ; the oldest and most conservative universities are becoming 
equally eager to meet the demand ; and, best of all, the resultant 
of these two forces, in themselves diverse as the poles, is in many 
cases higher educational work of which the old universities them- 
selves would be proud. A leading member of the English Parlia- 
ment, with ample facilities for accurate information, recently said 
that the University Extension movement was changing the face of 
all England ; that men who had been spending their evenings and 
their scant earnings in the beer-shops were now giving their time to 
enthusiastic study of political economy, or English history, or nat- 
ural science. They were learning that to live meant something 
more than merely to exist, and that, as Mr. Goschen happily ex- 

it, they needed this higher education not as a means of 
ivelihood, but as a means of life—that higher, broader life which 
has been to most of them a book with unbroken seals. 

In 1887, at the meeting of the American Library Association in 
the Thousand Islands, Prof. H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity pointed out to us the duty of the librarian in encouraging 
this wonderful new work with the local library as its home. The 
mind of the modern librarian is ever freely open to any suggestion 
for increasing his usefulness. J. N. Larned, Sup rintendent of the 
Buffalo Library, organized a highly successful University Extension 
course the next season, and thus started the American work. 
Chautauqua, which has given to the language a new word, fraught 
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with significance to those familiar with its work, followed promptly 
with plans for adding University Extension work proper to the 
t and closely allied, but more popular, work which it had been 
ing. Under the spirited leadership of Seth T. Stewart of Brook- 
lyn, there was also organized the University and School Extension 
which has been doing admirable pioneer work under an executive 
committee composed of the Presidents of Yale, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, the United States Commissioner of Education, and other well- 
known men. Crowning all, the last New York Legislature made 
the first official recognition of the new education ever given by any 
State or government. With the $10,000 granted for the year’s 
work, the Regents promptly organized a University Extension de- 
partment as an integral part of the University of the State, which 
now consists of the Examinations and the University Extension 
departments, the State Library and the State Museum, besides the 
general executive work. 

If the signs of the beginnings are to be trusted, New York is to 
be a favorite field for University Extension. It is therefore impor- 
tant to consider what may oe, be expected from the State. 
Perhaps the gravest danger before the new movement is the 
marked tendency to misunderstand or misrepresent what it really 
is. The name has been seized on by that large class who, regard- 
less of their just claims, are ever ready to label themselves with 
any name which stands specially high in popular favor. Hearing 
that lectures are a prominent element in University Extension, the 
old-time lecturer turns his barrel, gets out the old lyceum produc- 
tion, takes the old circulars with a few additions and heads them 
‘ University Extension,’ and straightway a large part of the gullible 
public accepts it as the real article. There can be no proper Uni- 
versity Extension except with a university behind it to be extended. 
The my of the movement is utilization of existing institutions 
for higher education. The name is also by courtesy applied to 
some excellent college extension and academy extension work. 

While the lecture has been found of great value as a means of inspi- 
ration to extension students, it produces few practical results unless 
combined with weekly class and paper work and final tests and 
credentials. It is the home reading and study under guidance of 
the inspiring teacher whom they meet each week which gives the 
desired results. The teacher tells them what to read; and from 
the —— library provided, he lends books to those who cannot 
buy them. For an hour before each lecture he meets the class to 
clear away their difficulties, answer their questions and give needed 
additional guidance. He sets them tasks to be worked out during 
the week and submitted in writing for his correction. Finally, 
after ten or twelve weeks given to carefully planned work on the 
chosen subject, an examiner who has not met the class before, 
and who has no interest in giving a false show of proficiency, 
comes down from the University and examines the candidates. 
To one who has studied genuine University Extension and seen 
the earnest work done by its students, the careless use of the name 
for mere popular lecture courses of the old type seems an indignity. 

Another common misunderstanding relates to the part which 
the State is to take in this work. Many assume that on request 
the Regents will send, free of charge, a lecturer on any subject ; 
while in fact we shall under no circumstances pay any portion of 
the lecturer’s fees. Our plan is to codperate with communities 
desiring new facilities for higher education, and willing to pay the 
necessary expenses of a competent lecturer or instructor, who 
shall inspire and guide them in their work. We believe it unwise, 
both educationally and economically, to offer such instruction at 
the expense of the State, but we always believe that the State is 
bound to help those willing to help themselves. Our part will be 
to stimulate interest by printed matter, local addresses, corre- 
spondence, and the maintenance of a central University Extension 
office at the Capitol, from which to answer questions and give 
needed advice. We expect to furnish necessary printed matter, to 
lend carefully selected small libraries for use during the courses, 
to furnish lecturers with illustrative material, lantern-slides, speci- 
mens, books, and in all proper ways to help those who are helping 
themselves and to relieve them of such incidental expenses as can 
be met much more cheaply by a central office than by the individ- 
ual community. We hope to be of service in certifying the most 
efficient and successful University Extension lecturers and in recom- 
mending to inquirers the best available men for any given place, 
time and subject. 

We hope to be able to send a competent speaker to present the 
desirability of organizing University Extension courses, without 
charge beyond his travelling expenses. He will explain the methods 
and advantages of University Extension and lay out definite plans, 
if interest warrants. He will give. without charge, advice, assist- 
ance, and encouragement. The University Extension department 
will, without fee, do the work of a higher educational broker in 
bringing the best teachers into contact with students wishing their 
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‘its own local expenses and lecturers’ fees. 

field still left for the State. It proposes not only to provide 
turers with lantern-slides, but to supply small working libraries. 
Obviously the expense is greatly reduced if one outfit can be kept 
pe arya at work till it is worn out. The average town cannot 
afford.to buy all that it needs for the most successful and profitable 
course, but the State can well afford to lend it. An essential to 
the success of University Extension is the on of competent 
instructors by codperation. Lectures are usually given at intervals 
of one week. If six towns in the State wish a course in the same 
subject during the same season, the office will help them to choose 
the best teacher, and will fix the proper fee for the work to the 
satisfaction of both parties, who are usually only too glad to be 
spared the commercial negotiations. The evenings will be so ar- 
tanged that, with the least loss of time and smallest railroad fares, 
the teacher can travel in a circuit, coming back to each town in 
just a week. It is for this administrative work and for general 
stimulus that the new University Extension department has been 
organized, 

The Regents have from the first disclaimed any desire to under- 
take work which could properly be done by others. Our field is to 
supplement, not to rival. After we have done all in our proper 
province, there remains unlimited opportunity for societies and in- 
dividuals to rouse interest, organize local societies, raise needed 
fands, and in general to do work for which the central office is not 
so well adapted or for which it cannot properly pay. On this 
principle, the State can wisely begin at the opposite extreme from 
most University Extension movements, and work towards them 
till they meet. Other movements begin with the lecture, class, 

aper work, etc., and end with tests and credentials. It has been 
ound impossible to secure from most students continuous, sys- 
tematic work, without holding before them the attainment of suit- 
able academic recognition. The student in college has to study 
for his work in life. He is surrounded with earnest students and 
an atmosphere tending to keep him interested and enthusiastic in 
his work. He gets three times a day the inspiration of contact 
with his teachers, while the University Extension student meets 
his but once a week, The extension student’s days are filled with 
his regular business or labor, and distractions swarm about him. 
If then, as is true, the colleges find the academic degree a neces- 
sary incentive to the completion of a balanced course, is it strange 
that experience has proved it vastly more necessary for the Uni- 
versity Extension student to have constantly before him the possi- 
bility of such formal recognition of his work as he can prove him- 
self to merit? To command the respect of the public or of the 
student himself, these tests must be conducted with dignity and 
care, and the credentials must be issued by an institution of recog- 
nized standing. 

This part of the University Extension machinery which is the 
most difficult for societies to secure is the very part that the Uni- 
versity of the State can supply best and with least expense. We 
have already in full operation the most carefully organized system 
of examinations in this country, if not in the world. Five times 
each year, at intervals of about sixty days, we hold examinations 
at convenient points throughout the state, the same examination 
sometimes being held at the same time in over three hundred dif- 
ferent institutions, The preparation, printing and distribution of 
question papers is surrounded by safeguards unknown to ordinary 
scholastic examinations. Every examination is supervised by the 
principal of the institution or his deputy and by a Regents’ ex- 
aminer holding his commission under the University zeal. The 
results are all reported under oath. In short, the precautions 
taken are such that these tests command the highest respect for 
their absolute integrity. Pass-cards, certificates and diplomas are 
mow awarded for all subjects taught in the academies, and the 
Regents have also adopted plans and taken initial steps for adding 
all college and university studies for which there shall be demand. 
If a University teacher can show that a different treatment of any 
subject or the steady a different part of it from that regularly 
followed will give better results, we have provision for a duplicate 
syllabus of that subject, on condition that the work shall not be 
lowered in standard. By ordinance of the Regents, their examina- 
tions are open to all citizens, regardless of age, sex, color, nation- 
ality, residence, or connection with any school. The University of 
the State is therefore in a position to give the best tests and the 
most prized credentials more readily than any other body. Soci- 
ties for the extension of university teaching are thus enabled to 
hold before their pupils the possibility of winning university cre- 
dentials, and University Extension students in this State have ev- 
ery inducement to follow systematic courses. 

University Extension is in its infancy. It will be injured most 
by those of its friends who are too zealous or not well enough in- 


assistance ; but each community must furnish its on mame. pox 
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formed. It will in some cases come into di te because some- 
thing else has been called by its name. But the thing itself has 
come as a permanent force in higher education. The old concep- 
tion of education was that it was for the very few. Steadily that 
conception has broadened. It was for the rich and noble; it is 
now also for the poor and plebeian. 
white only; it is now for immi ts, Chinese, Indians and Ne- 
groes, It was for the clever and those with all their ers; itis 
now held necessary for feeble-minded, blind and deaf. It was for 
boys only ; the right of girls to the best in education is now almost 
universally conceded. Till but recently general education was 
thought of as elementary only : higher education was for the very 
few ; but the idea is abroad that even the masses have inalienable 
rights to that commodity called higher education, which makes 
their lives so much broader and better worth living. 

Three conditions prophesy the success of University Extension :— 

1, The growing difficulty which has been kept prominently be- 
fore the public in recent years of keeping students in college long 
enough to complete the desired course. 

Z. The steady tendency throughout the world to shorten hours 
of labor, thus leaving a margin of leisure in the lives of the bread- 
winners. To fill this growing time profitably, and thus keep out 
mischief, is the gravest problem before the student of social science ; 
ho omer Extension offers an ideal occupation for this new-found 
eisure. 

3. With the difficulty of giving to all who need it higher educa- 
tion by the old method and the provision of the needed time by 
shortening the hours of labor, comes the most gratifying of the 
three conditions in the leanings of the colleges and universities to 
share their facilities, and in the eagerness of the most desirable 
University Extension students to receive the proffered benefits. 

Most significant of all the changes in the public notions regard- 
ing higher education is the modern conception that it is not for 
youth only, to be pursued for a few years and in school; but that 
it is for adults of all ages, to be pursued at home without inter- 
rupting daily duties, and to be carried on till the end of life. 

The limits of a brief article forbid more than a hint of the possi- 
bilities, yet to even the most superficial observer it must be clear 
that University Extension is something more than a passing fashion. 


MELVIL DEWEY, 
Secretary of the University of the State of New York. 
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Mr. HENRY JAMES, while not an ‘ Ibsenite’ in the sense of be- 
ing a ‘disciple’ of the self-exiled Norwegian dramatist, is stilla 
great admirer of the genius of that much belauded and much be- 
littled phenomenon. In his recent paper in The New Review, ‘On 
the Occasion of ‘“‘ Hedda Gabler,” ’ he shows a discriminating ap- 
preciation of the author’s other plays, as well as of the one in ques- 
tion. Here is a striking tribute to the power shown in the unique 
dramas of the Scandinavian ‘realist ’:—‘ Ibsen kneads.the soul of 
man like a paste, and often with a rude and indelicate hand which 
the soul of man objects to.’ And hereis a very clever observation 
that may be applied to other writers than the one in hand :— 
‘ There are many things in the world that are past finding out, and 
one of them is whether the subject of a work had not better have 
been another subject. We shall always do well to leave that mat- 
ter to the author (Ze may have some secret for solving the rid- 
dle); so terrible would his revenge easily become if we were to 
accept a responsibility for his theme.’ This interesting article is 
marked (and marred) by one of Mr, James’s most pronounced and 
least pardonable mannerisms—the trick of qualifying almost ev- 
ery statement. This appears at its worst when it takes the form 
of adding ‘as the French:say’ to an italicized French phrase. In- 
stead of writing ‘so completely were they “in” it,’ Mr. James 
must needs say, ‘ so completely, as the phrase is, were they “in” it.’ 
Again, something is described as ‘ what Paul Bourget would call 
an état a’dme’ ; which, as thus misprinted, has the additional dis- 
advantage of #of being what Paul Bourget would call it. 





IN A RECENT Avena Mr. Edgar Fawcett spoke certain truths 
anent plutocracy and snobbery in New York. ‘Let us imagine 
“that a foreigner has entered a New York ball-room for the first 
time,’ he says, ‘ and let us make that foreigner not merely an Eng- 
lishman, but an Englishman of title. He would soon be charmed 
by the women who beamed on every side of him.’ And no won- 
der. Nothing is pleasanter than to be ‘beamed on.’ And think 
of a man’s feelings at having a bevy of fair women ‘ beaming on 
every side of him’—right side, left side, outside and inside ; yet I 
don’t see how they could beam inside him, unless he opened his 
mouth and they beamed down his throat. No doubt Mr. Fawcett 
thinks they would carry their beaming to even that length (or 
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depth), if they thought they could capture a title by doing so. For 
he is in a very agitated state of mind, is Mr. Fawcett ; and he reads 
our ‘ plutocrats * a lecture that would convert them into ‘perfect 
gentlemen,’ if only he could get them to read it. But the cardinal 
trouble with your plutocrat is right here: he has little time for 
reading, and none at all for reading diatribes directed against him- 
self. Mr, Fawcett may rail at him till his dying day, yet the 
ladies of the plutocrat’s family will continue to beam on every side 
of the titled foreigner. It is sad, Mr. Fawcett, but it is truly true. 





A LADY sends me a circular which she has received from a 
publisher in Buffalo, accompanying the printed matter with this 
comment :—‘ Is there nothing to do about this kind of thing? You 
sat upon one circular a short time ago, that was widely circulated, 
and this is even worse, as it contains a guarantee of “ literary ex- 
cellence and high standing ” for a work which is to consist of ‘ one 
thousand biographical sketches, each accompanied by a portrait, 
of “leading American women in all walks of life.”’ Something 
can be done, but nothing that will have any effect. There isa 
craving for ap ony nowadays that nothing seems able to check, 
and it is more than likely that the publisher in question will be able 
to get the desired sketches of somebodies and nobodies to the full 
number of 1000, Of course the ladies are to ‘ pay the piper’ by 
subscribing for copies of the book, the price of which is fixed at the 
modest sum of $20. As an additional bait, some if not all of the 
‘leading women’ are told that if they will order a copy the pub- 
lisher will use their portraitsin The Magazine of American Poetry 
‘without extra expense.’ How much more than $20 worth of fame 
they will thus be getting for their money, I leave the arithmetician 
to compute. The title of the book is to be ‘A Woman of the Cen- 
tury’: each of the 1000 ladies whose portraits appear in it may 
therefore consider herself #4e woman of the century. The pub- 
lisher is, of course, Mr. Charles Wells Moulton, who assures the 
ladies that his ‘ name is well and favorably known.’ 





THE SECRETARY of the American Branch of the Society for 
Psychical Research writes to me as follows :—‘ We shall be much 
indebted if you can kindly furnish us with the name and address 
of the writer of an article, in a recent issue of your paper (July 
11th), describing an apparent meeting of an American with an 
Englishman named “ Vaulter” in Broadway. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the Englishman was in London at the time in 
question.’ The fact that other friends of ‘ Vaulter’ saw his double 
at about the same time that my informant did lifts the veil of mys- 
tery from this ‘case’; but the appropriateness of the double’s re- 
plies to the questions my friend put to him was singular enough 
to excite remark. In this connection ‘ A. T. K.’ writes to me thus, 
from Blandford, Mass. :— 


Called to the parlor one day to see a visitor, I found a stubby, freckle- 
faced individual, who paused from pacing the floor to inform me tragi- 
cally that he was a Pole, banished from his native country for political 
reasons, and obliged to eke out a greatly diminished income by the sale 
of—scissors! ‘Your friend Mrs. of No. —— 47th Street, New 
York,’ he went on, ‘was so good as to interest herself in me, and 
Tequested me to call upon you when J came to your city.” Now I knew 
Mrs. 
where I was receiving this noble Pole. I looked at my man, and, though 
confounded, was incredulous. But the mystery could not be solved in a 
moment. To be rid of him I bought a pair of scissors (which, I may 
say here, broke short off the first time I tried to pry something open 
with them). But, while ‘making change,’ an idea flashed upon my 
bewildered mind. As soon as the door closed after my visitor, I crossed 
the floor to a card-receiver, lifted the first card, and upon the one 
beneath it read the address in full of Mrs. , who had called upon 
me during a recent visit in New York. My scissors-seller had done the 
same while waiting for me to come down stairs ! 














THE NAME of Dickens was the first that sprang to people’s 
lips when I asked who, besides Mr. Kipling, had achieved fame as 
a prose-writer at twenty-five or earlier. To the case of Dickens 
the London Pxdlishers’ Circular makes these additions :—‘ Mod- 
ern Painters’ made Mr. Ruskin famous at the same age; and Ma- 
caulay was short of five-and-twenty when he ‘broke out’ in 7%e 
Edinburgh Review and set the critics agog. But the instances 
are so rare that Mr. Kipling’s achievement may well be _pro- 
nounced phenomenal. Curiously ——_ though poetry is said to 
be the perfection of utterance, and perfection generally comes late, 
poets should seem to develop much more quickly than prose-writ- 
ers. Keats was dead when just a little over his five-and-twentieth 
we Shelley wrote ‘Queen Mab’ at twenty, and the ‘ Prometheus 

nbound”’ and the ‘Ode to the West Wind’ at six-and-twenty. 
Byron startled the town with ‘English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers’ at one-and- twenty, and at four-and-twenty ‘ woke up and found 
himself famous’ by the publication of ‘Childe Harold.’ Burns was 


was two hundred miles away from my present residence . 
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but twenty-seven when he was the lion of the season in Edinburgh. 
Campbell published his ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ at twenty-two. Chat- 
terton was not eighteen when he finished his life’s work. The 
great Shakespeare himself was famous when little more than a 

uth, and the same is true of the Shakespeare of France—Victor 

ugo; and Goethe, by the bye, was known to all Europe at four- 
and-twenty. Scott, on the other hand, was more leisurely. He 
made no serious effort as an author till he was over thirty, and he 
was over forty when ‘Waverley’ was given to the world ; and Thack- 
eray also was verging on two-score before ‘ Vanity Fair ’ established 
his reputation. But what matters it at what age an author writes, 
so long as he writes well? One thing seems evident, and that is 
that sooner or later genius, like murder, will out. 





‘BoOK REVIEWING SYSTEMATIZED’ is the title of a brief article 
contributed by G. Iles to Zhe Library Journal for July. The 
writer is dissatisfied with the book-reviewing business as at present 
carried on in the United States, and proposes to reform it altogether 
by organizing a book-reviewing trust, as it were, conducted by the 
librarians of the country. His plan, which ‘might be carried into 
effect by a committee or bureau of the American Library Associa- 
tion,’ would replace the present ‘ incompetence, irresponsibility and 
—what in many cases is nearly as serious an evil—unpunctuality,” 
with ‘ something better.’ His suggestions are summarized in the 
following paragraphs :— 

1. Reviews from the most competent authorities and critics in special 
fields—on moot questions from two or more. 

2. These to compare a work with others in its department, and say 
wherein it is better or not so good, 

3. Each review to be written in two different forms. One of the or- 
dinary length, for simultaneous appearance in a circle of newspapers 
throughout America; another, condensed into a paragraph for the guid- 
ance of the reader and student, to be printed on an ordinary catalog 
card and placed in libraries next the title-card. 

4. The reviews to be signed. 

5. To secure punciuality in the review’s appearance, the publisher of 
a book should supply advance sheets as fast as the chapters successively 
leave the press. The mechanical execution of an important book usu- 


ally takes time enough to enable its publication and that of its review to 
be simultaneous. 





MR. ILES, in five other paragraphs, summarizes the advantages. 
to be expected from the adoption of his recommendations. They 
are—to summarize his summary—(1) the production of better 
books, (2) the writing of better criticisms, (3) ‘an increase in the 
esteem in which the public would hold reviewing,’ (4) the saving 
of much time now wasted by students and ‘ ordinary’ readers in 
perusing valueless books, and (5), ‘in library management,’ the 
‘ separation of really vital books from those of merely historical value.” 
The proceedings proposed by Mr. Iles are certainly very summary 
(summery, 1 should call them—but that a pun offends my very 
soul—so plainly do they smack of midsummer madness); and in 
only the most emerald of isles could they have evolved themselves, 
if it was dreamt by the proposer that they could ever receive serious 
attention. That Mr. Iles regards reviewing as a mere flyer to the 
noble calling of the librarian, his last words but too plainly show = 
—‘ The art of cataloging has made striking progress in late years ; 
to perfect it books need to be weighed and compared as well as 
merely named.’ 





James Russell Lowell 


NEVER SHALL we forget our emotions when for the first time 
we read Lowell’s matchless ‘Commemoration Ode.’ As it chanced, 
we had not been prepared by any comments, whether of praise or 
blame, for the scope and grandeur of the poem; so that we came 
to its perusal without prepossessions of any kind. Rarely in the 
course of a lifetime do such moments of exaltation occur as we 
then enjoyed. Once and again, in beholding some glorious land- 
scape, some vision of ‘ waters on a starry night’ in the season of 
bloom, the thrill is renewed, and the glow ; but the feeling as of a 

watcher of the skies 
When some new planet swims into his ken 
is not likely to be deconsecrated or made common, for in any age 
such poems are all too few. 

Wherein lies the secret of the power of this Ode? Classic in its 
form, it appeals on a first hearing to the untutored person as welk 
as to the scholar, and each repetition will disclose new beauties. 
In this it resembles the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, for instance, 
of which the indefinable and tender charm will affect even to tears 
a listener unversed in music and unacquainted with the composi- 
tion. For both the symphony and the poem speak a universal and 
a beloved language. Never was the love of country that animates. 
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cause; the great heart of the singer swells with his theme, until 
there is not a man but shares his vision of the benignant Mother, 

Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall, 

Touched but in passing by her mantle-hem. 
Lowell was the ideal threnodist of our American martyrs of free- 
dom. Never before and never again did the rich and expansive 
nature of the man find such an occasion of rising to its best; he 
seems to have importuned the Angel of Liberty, 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is ! 

It is the poetry of eloquence, rather than the vaguer and subtler 
poetry which our own race prizes most highly; but it is the sub- 
dued and sober eloquence of the Teutonic peoples, albeit colored 
by the Celtic strain which mingled with his blood. One cannot 
avoid contrasting the overcharged rhetoric of the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
with the tempered fervor of Lowell’s patriotic verse. His heritage 
of English humor and love of fair play, of ‘ Pilgrim-stuff that hates 
all sham,’ sufficed to restrain his utterances even when most im- 
passioned. He was not the man to ‘utilize the sacred heats, to 
employ them to keep the domestic pot a-boiling,’ as he implies of 
Thomas Carlyle. But patriotism and love of liberty were the mas- 
ter-chords of his being, and it was when these were struck that his 
finest music was evoked. ; 

It is unaccountable and almost incredible that Lowell should 
ever have been charged with a want of patriotism. The charge 
seems to rest on the fact that when Minister to England he refused 
to throw aside his habitual courtesy. Could he have served his 
country better by churlishness? or how could he have honored her 
more than by making the name American universally respected 
in his person? Which of the finest traits of American manhood 
was lacking in him? We should rather have said that if there was 
one quality more than another that summed up Lowell’s character- 
istics, it was his Americanism. Far more than in any of his pre- 
decessors does this characteristic appear in his tical work. 
Longfellow and Bryant are essentially English, modified but slight- 
Rf by their American environment. But with Lowell there is some- 
thing racy of the soil, even when his work is moulded in the most 
conventional forms. His wit is all his own, but his humor is typi- 
cally American, of the quaint New England species. In his hands 
the dialect of Hosea Biglow became as keen and supple an instru- 
ment as the Ayrshire speech of Robert Burns. Throughout his 
critical writings he manifested a we self-reliance, a contempt for 
all mere ‘ peddling with the names of things,’ which did much to 
foster and consolidate an independent American literature. Never 
did he bow the knee to strange gods, nor surrender his birthright 
at any man’s behest. His faith in republican institutions and in 
‘man’s unconquerable mind’ remained unshaken to the end; in 
the darkest hour he never despaired of the State. Yet withal he 
was no chauvinist ; he lifted up his voice many a time in rebuke of 
the shortcomings that he could not fail:to see. To him, however, 
these were but spots on the sun; and throughout his great speech 
on ‘Democracy, addressed to an English audience, the burden 
runs ‘O King, we are not careful to answer in this matter.’ His 
trust in the triumph of liberal principles held good for other nations 
than his own; witness his poem of ‘ Villa Franca,’ written when 
European freedom seemed almost at its last gasp. His, indeed, 
was the ‘ high faith that failed not by the way,’—to adopt his own 
phrase. No one has interpreted the American idea to the older 
communities with a tact and success equal to his; no one personi- 
fied the ‘fine flower’ of American society more thoroughly than 
he. Certainly if he was better appreciated in England « aa at 
home (a proposition which we do not affirm or deny) it was through 
no truckling to foreign prejudice, no sacrifice of allegiance to his 
native land. Our Elijah Pograms are not yet accepted as the type 
of the purest patriotism; and until they shall be, his countrymen will 
honor their greatest poet as he deserves. 

Both as critic and as editor Lowell rendered distinguised service 
to American literature. Yet, after all, his creative work was finer 
and more comprehensive than his critical, and it is for his poetry 
that he will best be remembered. His finest period was that of his 
maturity ; yet his latest volume shows no trace of declining pow- 
ers, and such pieces as ‘ Endymion’ and ‘ Credidimus Jovem Reg- 
nare’ are worthy of his brightest days. His earlier poems are 
distinctly inferior to those of his riper manhood. In subject and 
tendency he then seemed to be hunting old trails; and in his lyrical 
pieces he did not attain the sureness of touch which he after- 
wards acquired. ‘A Fable for Critics’ is a clever jeu d’ esprit, 
and the ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal’ abounds in melodious passages 
which haunt the memory ; but, after all, these are slight produc- 
tions in comparison with his masterpieces. In ‘ The — Papers’ 
he opened the vein of humor which ran so richly within him, and 
from that time.on he published nothing unworthy of his powers. 
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Then, as afterwards, it was a public cause which evoked his most 
characteristic work. But the first series of ‘The Biglow Papers ” 
was far excelled by the second, which contains.some of Lowell's. 
most vigorous writing. Then came the great Ode, and with it the 
capstone was added to his literary reputation. The many fine 
poems which he afterwards produced could not enhance his fame, 
although they sustained it. But everything that came from his per 
bore the stamp of a robust and original mind, as well as of a fin- 
ished taste whose only criterion was one of perfection. 

A comparison has attempted between Lowell and Matthew 
Arnold; but although there are points of resemblance in the two- 
men, there is no marked affinity, we think. By temperament Arnold 
was more of an aristocrat than Lowell ; his sympathies were more 
restricted, his range was narrower. While not himself a son of the 
people, Lowell possessed a fine and ready comprehension of the 
wants and ways of those beneath him in the social scale. ‘A man’s- 
a man for a’ that,’ might have been the motto of his life. Heknew 
and practised that ‘ sympathy of an uncostly smoke’ which creates a 
silent bond between men of allranks. He could sing of the dan- 
delion by the wayside, and be glad’ of its very commonness, which 
lent a little beauty to the poor man’s life. That lively and delicate 
idyl, ‘ The Courtin’,’ tinged with a pure, faint bloom like the may- 
flower of the New England hill, could never have thriven in Ar- 
nold’s garden of exotics. Nor did Arnold share the faculty of gen- 
erous admiration in equal measure with Lowell. The noble por- 
trait of Abraham Lincoln in the ‘Commemoration Ode,’ masterly 
limned and wrought with love, was beyond the scope of Arnold as- 
it was —- that of Tennyson, whose ‘Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington ’ seems pale beside it. No; if a comparison 
has to be made, we should think rather of Chaucer, for whose free 
and genial nature Lowell evinced a genuine fellow-feeling. In Lowell 
the New England temperament, mellowed by ease and culture like 
pears on a sunny wall, reverted in some degree to an earlier, juicier 
type—the type of Chaucer and Horace. Lowell does not take his- 
pleasure sadly ; he is content to abandon himself to the sweet im- 
conte of the hour without self-questionings of any kind. One 
ikes to fancy him, the latest comer in the Elysian Fields, seated in- 
some cool arbor ‘ full fair upon an heath, with greené trees ysha- 
dowed,’ and reading aloud to Chaucer his ‘ Fitz Adam’s Tale’ or 
‘Sunthin’ in a Pastoral Line.’ Both of these men loved Nature best’ 
= nn be gee and wantonest moods, Chaucer, like Lowell, must 

ave ha 


Some secret league with wild, wood-wandering things; 


he, too, could ‘surprise the password of the unwary elves.’ Like 
Lowell, he was the singer of Spring’s too fragile bloom; and the 
bee of Rhoecus would never have murmured to him in vain. 

All in all, we regard Lowell as the greatest of American writers. 
Without seeking to disparage our native bards, it may fairly be 
said that no one of them possesses that perfect balance of qualities 
which exists in Lowell. Nor do they set their artistic standard so 
invariably high. Some of them relapse at times into a childish 
lisp. Others again, like the prophets of Baal, think to draw down 
fire from heaven by means of outcries and wild contortions. But 
in Lowell we find the happiest union of strength with grace, and 
of dignity with sweetness. No uneasy self-consciousness goads- 
him into solecisms against good taste; in his unerring knowledge 
of what to say and what to avoid, he shows the same sort of high- 
bred instinct that in the social relation we call tact. He reserves. 
his enthusiasm for objects that are worthy of it ; he does not invoke 
the gods for a trifle, or take the name of the Muse in vain.. The 
epithet ‘golden’ was fitly applied by the ancients to verse like his, 
so rich and pure and strong; he was a living example of that ‘ per- 
fect sanity of genius’ which we call wisdom, and withal he let him- 
self destpere in loco. The wittiest of men, his jests flow spark- 
ling from the spigot, ‘ with beaded bubbles winking at the brim,’ in 
spontaneous and unforced profusion. Everywhere he gives one a 
sense of easy mastery, of great powers held in subjection to a per- 
fect art, which marks him for a prince among poets. He has en- 
nobled the literature, not only of his country, but of the whole 


world, and future ages will honor him even more than his own. 


And yet we confess we are impatient of the talk one hears, that 

‘ Lowell is dead, and he leaves no successor; the race of poets wilF 
soon be extinct, and poetry everywhere is in its decadence.’ Such 
blasphemy against the divine influence of beauty is the worst form 
of unbelief. Poets may come and poets may go, but Poesy herself 
is immortal. To-day, perhaps, her subjects are in revolt, but to- 
morrow they will return and crown her afresh. 

Dead the heirophant lies, 

Quenched is the altar’s glow, 

Hushed the interpreter's voice ; 

Deem ye the god is afar, 

O faithless children of Earth ? 

















Still by the sacred cave 

On the wildwood’s tremulous harps 
A haunting melody lives ; 

Sorrow, and young-eyed Faith, 
And Love with her melting smile, 
And Hope of the golden brows, 

In the season of ripening reeds 
Will fashion their flutes anew ; 
And out of the eater, Death, 

Issues the sweetness of song. 


THE STORY OF MR. LOWELL’s LIFE 


THE FOLLOWING sketch of Mr. Lowell’s career is condensed 
‘from a full and accurate account which appeared in Zhe Evening 
Post on Aug. 12, the day of his death. 

James Russell Lowell was born at ‘ Elmwood,’ Cambridge, Mass., 
on Feb. 22, 1819. His father, the Rev. Charles Lowell, D.D., was 
-one of the conspicuous early Unitarians, Dr. Lowell’s father, the 

Hon. John Lowell, United States Chief Justice for the New Eng- 
‘land circuit, was the author of that clause in the Massachusetts 
Constitution which abolished slavery; he was also the author of an 
English poem in the Harvard ‘ Pietas et Gratulatio’ of 1761. Judge 
Lowell’s father was the Rev. John Lowell of Newburyport, Mass. 
‘The father of the Rev. John Lowell was Percival Lowell, a mer- 
-chant, who came from Bristol, England, in 1639, and settled in 
Newbury, Mass. James Russell Lowell's brother, the Rev. Robert 
“T. S. Lowell, of Schenectady, N. Y., is also an author, as is his 
sister, Mrs. S. R. Putnam ; and among his kinsmen have been John 
Lowell, the pamphleteer of Madison’s administration ; Francis Ca- 
bot Lowell, the founder of the cotton manufactures of New Eng- 
dand ; John Lowell, the founder of the Lowell Institute in Boston ; 
the present Judge (John) Lowell; and the younger authors, Perci- 
val, Abbott Lawrence, and Edward Jackson Lowell. Two of Mr. 
Lowell’s brother's children, Gen. Charles Russell Lowell and Lieut. 
James Jackson Lowell, were killed during the Civil War. Mr. 
Lowell’s mother, Harriet Spence, was the daughter of Robert 
Traill Spence of Portsmouth, N. H., an officer of the Navy. A 
‘strain of Celtic blood gave her great vivacity, wit, and impetu- 
-Qsity of manner. She lost her intellectual powers with advancing 
years, and was the subject of her son’s powerful and pathetic poem 
~* The Darkened Mind.’ 

The house in which Lowell was born was one of several fine old 
mansions in Brattle Street (Cambridge), a street bearing the name 
-of a prominent Loyalist of the Revolution, and known in the last 
generation as ‘Tory Row.’ . Elmwood was built in 1767 by Lieut. 

en. Thomas Oliver, and was the scene of a one outbreak in 
4774, when the occupant was compelled by a mob to decline office 
as Mandamus Counsellor. The house was afterwards occupied by 

“Gov. Elbridge Gerry, from whom the Rev. Dr. Lowell purchased 
dt. The beautiful trees which now adorn it were mostly planted 
po him. At the classical school of William Wells, nearly opposite 

Imwood, Lowell was a day scholar, as was his life-long friend and 
‘fellow-worker, William Story. He entered Harvard Collegein 1834, 
taking his degree of A. B. in 1838, and that of A. M. in 1841. He 
was one of the favorites of his class, and one of the editors of the 
college periodical Harvardiana ; but he was rather irregular as a 
student, and was suspended on the eve of graduation for a boyish 
-escapade. 
was subsequently published without his name, and has become so 
tare that copies of it command a high price. It contains some 
‘boyish satire upon the abolitionists and other reformers. Lowell 
never reprinted it. 

Soon afterwards he became attached to Miss Maria White, the 
sister of one of his classmates. She lived in Watertown, the town 
adjoining ea ee where her father was perhaps the most in- 
fluential citizen; she had a good deal of beauty, and this of a 
thoughtful and poetic type, and, under a peculiarly serene and 
gentle aspect, concealed great strength and fervor of nature. He 
and his betrothed became the centre of a circle of very clever and 


joyous young people, who had several pleasant headquarters in . 


oston, Cambridge and Watertown, and who accepted these two 
lovers as their natural leaders. Lowell was then studying law, or 
just essaying his powers in that direction; he could not yet afford 
to be married, and it was understood that the prospective father- 
in-law withheld his consent until Pegasus should have learned to 
work in harness. 

Lowell’s first volume, ‘A Year's ryt ary ne fifty years ago 
1841), shows primarily the influence of Maria White, and second- 
arily that of Keats and Tennyson. It found at once a circle of 
warm admirers who did not hesitate, with youthful daring, to 
claim that the most gifted of American poets hal appzared. The 
author, however, omitted most of it from his published works. Its 
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reception weakened his hold upon the law, his brief experience in 
which is best recorded in a paper by him entiled ‘ The First Client,’ 
and published in the short-lived Boston Miscellany. This was ed- 
ited by Nathan Hale; and in 1843, when Hale had abandoned it, 
pple | himself started Zhe Pioneer, which took at once a higher 
stand than any previous American magazine. The editor secured 
as contributors Hawthorne, Poe, John Neal and T. W. Parsons ; 
Elizabeth Barrett sent one poem ; Maria White printed two noble 
and beautiful sonnets, addressed to her betrothed, but without her 
name ; while Lowell and Story wrote profusely under various names. 
It died, however, after its third number. At about this time Lowell 
was offered $100 for ten poems to appear in Graham's Magazine. 

In 1844 Lowell married and brought his wife home to his father’s 
house. Two children were born to them at Elmwood, of whom 
the elder, Blanche, died young; the other is the wife of ex-Con- 

man Edward Burnett of Deerfoot Farm, Southboro, Mass. 

Lowell’s volume called ‘ Poems’ (1844) showed a maturer devel- 
opment of his powers. In a sonnet to Wendell Phillips he dis- 
tinctly took sides with the abolitionists, thus predicting the current 
of many of his coming years. The sonnet on the opposite page, 
‘In Absence,’ was by Maria Lowell. The same year brought his 
‘Conversations on Some of the Old Poets’ (1844). For this his 
wife designed a graceful illuminated cover. This volume was 
based on his papers on the English dramatists in the Mzscedlany. 
In his preface he makes an apology for the defects of the book, on 
the ground of haste, but makes noapology for the haste itself, and 
alludes, rather defiantly, to that introduction of his anti-slavery 
opinions which was by no means to his discredit. ‘ The Vision of Sir 
Launfal’ (1845), followed hard upon the ‘ Conversations.’ ‘ Poems: 
Second Series ’ followed in 1848, containing a touching poem by his 
wife, ‘The Morning Glory.’ It included also his ringing verses entitled 
‘ The Present Crisis,’ which had been first published anonymously 
in the Boston Courzer, and had attracted more attention, perhaps, 
than anything he had written, being at first attributed to Whittier. 
Lowell had now, for some time, been established, in Willis’s phrase, 
as ‘the best-launched peet of his time.’ He had thrown in his lot 
with the abolitionists, was a vice-president of anti-slavery societies, 
a corresponding editor of The Antz-Slavery Standard (1848), and 
a frequent attendant at conventions, although he never spoke. 
Moreover, he had begun in 1846 to write for the Boston Courter 
under the name of Homer Wilbur those satirical verses which were 
to give him perhaps his greatest fame. Such was his personal rep- 
utation for wit that no one was surprised at his writing them, but his 
best friends were hardly prepared for the extraordinary combination 
of talent which appeared in the collected volume of ‘ Biglow Papers’ 
(1848). Twenty years after, in returning a second time to the 
‘ Papers,’ he wrote in his preface a full explanation of the circum- 
stances under which the original book was written. During the 
same year appeared his other work of humorous genius, ‘ The 
Fable for Critics.” This was begun as a mere squib, to amuse a 
friend in New York (the late Charles F. Briggs), but grew upon his 
hands, and was published anonymously, yet with little attempt at 
concealment. It had an immediate success. 

In 1851 he visited Europe with his wife, whose health, never 
strong, became more and more delicate until her death, on Oct. 27, 
1853, formed another era in his life. It seemed to produce almost 
a reaction against former scenes and companionships, now painful 
through bitter association with her; and although he allowed his 
name to stand in connection with anti-slavery societies, he was 
_— regarded as having been cooled in sympathy. He visited 

urope again, wrote in Putnam's Magasine, and became, in 1857, 
the joint editor of Zhe Atlantic Monthly. As editor he showed 
much acumen and ability, with some want of method and system- 
atic industry. Later (1863-1872) he was editor of The North 
American Review, with his life-long friend, Charles Eliot Norton, 
as co-editor. Soon after his wife’s death his brief Life of Keats 
was published (1854), prefixed to a new edition of that poet ; this 
was, however, probably written earlier, and for nearly ten years 
after her death he printed nothing important. Even then his 
‘ Fireside Travels’ (1864) was almost wholly a reprint of papers 
written long before. In 1855 Mr. Lowell was appointed to the 
Harvard professorship vacated by his friend Longfellow, his title 
being that of Smith Professor of the French and Spanish Languages 
and Literatures and Professor of Belles-Lettres. In this capacity 
he gave lectures and had classes ; but there was a certain consti- 
tutional indolence about him which made academic life not alto- 

ether attractive; his pupils sometimes complained that he came 
into the recitation-room yawning, and their parents that he put a 
little cynicism into his interpretations of the great historic legends— 
such as may be seen, for instance, in his poem of ‘ Blondel.’ He 
was always personally popular, however, and reflected distinction 
on the University by his character and attainments. In 1857 he 
married his second wife; Miss Frances Dunlap of Portland, Maine, 
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an accom and woman, who had been his daughter's 
governess. To this marriage no children were born. 

Meantime the storm of the Civil War had begun to gather over 
‘the land; three of Lowell’s nephews—Gen. C. R. Lowell, Lieut. 
J. J. Lowell, and Lieut. J. J. Putnam —fell in the s' le, and it 
seemed to give a new impulse to his productiveness. e second 
series of ‘ Fhe Biglow Papers ’ followed (1865), and his magnificent 
“ Ode’ was recited at the Harvard commemoration services, July 21, 
1865, ane | rank at once as the one great poem of the Civil War. 
A period of new activity followed ; there succeeded in quick succes- 
sion ‘ Under the Willows, and Other Poems’ (1869), ‘ The Cathe- 
dral’ (1870), ‘Among My Books’ (1870, second series, 1876), ‘ My 
Study Windows’ (1871), and ‘Three Memorial Poems’ (1876). 
He was a Presidential elector in this last year, and in the following 
was appointed by President Hayes (of whose Cabinet his classmate, 
Gen. Devens, was a member) as United States Minister to Spain. 
This was the beginning of his diplomatic career. _ 

The Spanish mission had been by tradition, since the days of 
irving, a literary distinction rather than a public function. Mr. 
Lowell found the social duties very agreeable. Without the train- 
‘ing of a diplomat, he had many of the essential qualities —cultiva- 
tion, donhomze, patience, and a ready wit. Even a certain indolence 
of nature stood him in stead, since a large oa of diplomatic duty 
consists in waiting. On his transfer to the Court of St. James, 
he found some duties more complex awaiting him, in the settle- 
ment of various questions relating to Irish-American ‘ suspects’; and 
‘he encountered some criticisms at home which now seem to have 
been unreasonable. His social accomplishments made him exceed- 
ingly popular in London, and if this popularity seems to lie rather 
in the direction of the conservative than of the more progressive 
English sentiment, this proceeded evidently from circumstances, 
po not—as was at one time widely reported—from a want of 
proper American feeling. Any doubts on this subject were at 
once removed, in all reasonable minds, by his remarkable address 
on ‘Democracy,’ delivered on Oct. 6, 1884,: at Birmingham, on 
assuming the Presidency of the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
A more admirable statement has never been made of the working, 
not merely of guarded republican institutions, but of the principle 
of democracy itself up to the present day.. It was published in a 
volume, ‘Democracy and Other Addresses’ (1885). This contains 
a variety of admirable addresses, mostly literary, and all delivered 
dn England, except the address at Chelsea, Mass., and that pro- 
nounced on Nov. 8, 1886, at the 250th anniversary of the founding 
of Harvard University. The whole volume shows a very distinct 
literary advance over all his previous work. 

The second Mrs. Lowell died in London, after a long illness, in 
february, 1885. His diplomatic life closed in 1885, not abruptly, 
like Motley’s, but with his full consent, and in the most cordial 
relations with his successor, Mr. E. J. Phelps, for whom Lowell 
predicted at the outset that successful career which followed. Re- 
turning home, Lowell resumed, in a light way, his connection with 
the University, being, however, transferred soon after to an ‘em- 
eritus’ position. He delivered lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
tute on the old English dramatists and gave various public ad- 
dresses. For atime he resided with his daughter in Southboro, 

Mass., but in 1889 returned with her and her children, after pro- 
longed absence, to his birthplace, and occupied himself during a 
period of unbroken health with the first steps in the preparation of 
.a life of his old friend Hawthorne, for the American Men-of- Letters 
Series. 

It is too early to anticipate the judgment of posterity on Lowell’s 
position in literature. All will now admit him to have been the author 
of the finest single poem yet produced in this country, the ‘Com- 
memoration Ode’; to have reached in his ‘ Biglow Papers’ the 
high-water mark of American humor ; to have been unquestionably, 
despite all necessary allowances, our foremost critic; and to have 
done more, probably, than any man to command for our institu- 
‘tions, in all their aspects, the respect of the English-speaking world. 
His fame was not, like that of his friend Longfellow—or even like 
that of Cooper, Mrs. Stowe, and Bret Harte—international ; few 
-of his writings, if any, were translated into other languages than 
‘his own. But this is, after all, a very uncertain test of merit ; and 
rit is probable that no American author, unless it be Emerson, has 
achieved a securer hold upon a lasting fame. 


THE Poet’s LAST Days 


THE Boston Advertiser said, on Aug. 12:—‘ Mr. Lowell himself 
never inquired as to the nature of his malady. From inquiries it 
‘was ascertained that an old enemy of his, the gout, has afflicted 
him almost constantly of late, and that sciatica, hemorrhages, and, 
datterly, a severe type of liver disease, have in turn affected him. 


Mr. Lowell's health has been impaired ever since his return to this 
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country in 1885, after concluding his diplomatic services of tt 
ears—three years at Madrid and five at the Court of St. sabe 
death of his wife in the midst of his social and diplomatic suc- 
cess in London as the representative of this country had an unto- 
ward effect — his health, which was even then becoming bro- 
ken. When he returned to his home at Cambridge he was besa 
ning to fail visibly in a physical way, and went into society little, 
preferring to enjoy quietly the companionship of his books, and 
adually dropping into the recluse life of a semi-invalid. He was 
orbidden to take the long walks which he so much enjoyed and 
which yielded such abundant fruit in his works; and later, driving 
was prohibited. ! 

‘His friends when they called at Elmwood invariably found him 
with an open volume before him, but ready to lay it aside and con- 
verse on every-day topics with all the mental vigor he ever pos- 
sessed, Three Cambridge gentlemen, old and tried friends of his, 
who had with him formed a whist club, found that for some time 
he had been making unusual efforts to be present at the game of 
which he was so fond, and learning that it was at the expense of 
his failing health, this, the last social enjoyment he indulged in, 
was also given up. A year and a half ago his condition became 
serious, and a fatal termination was feared, but his health then had 
a chance of recovery. 

‘His life at Elmwood has been almost devoid of incident. One 
or two friends have dropped in from day to day, his studies have 
been pursued whenever possible, and his geniality and lightness of 
spirit even when suffering have been remarkable. A complete re- 
vision of his works in prose and verse was undertaken and com- 
pleted, a task in itself of considerable magnitude, which undoubtedly 
made a decided strain upon his impaired vitality. He has also 
written a eharming introduction to “ Isaak Walton’s Works,” and 
contributed a few pieces of verse to The Atlantic.’ 


Some six weeks ago, Mr. Lowell’s old physician and friend, Dr. 
Morrill Wyman, being abroad, the Doctor’s son-in-law, Henry P. 
Wolcott, M.D., was summoned to take charge of the case. te is 
understood, too, that Dr. Wyman’s advice was called for by mail. 
Two professional nurses were on duty, so that there was never a mo- 
ment when the patient was not closely watched. About three weeks 
ago he became delirious, and up to the second day before his death 
recovered consciousness only at brief intervals, when he gave mem- 
bers of his family signs of recognition. He seemed to think he 
was far away from home, and appeared to long to get back to Elm- 
wood and his family. At times, too, he fancied he was entertain- 
ing visitors. Though his pain was great, he made no complaint. 
On Sunday, Aug. 9, he seemed better, and the delirium left him. 
On Monday he appeared brighter than at any time during his ill- 
ness. Up to that time the room had been cool, but he then began 
to show the effects of the heat. On Monday afternoon, when the 
nurses changed the bedding, he suffered intensely when moved, 
and finally said, ‘Oh! why don’t you let me die?” These words were 
his last. He seemed from that time to lose heart, and ‘gradually 
his life faded away. He continued in a comatose condition until 
2.15 A.M. on Wednesday, Aug. 12, when the last spark of life went 
out. Beside him in his last moments were the sister of his first 
wife, his daughter Mrs. Burnett, her husband; the nurses, and the 
servants of the household. 

It appears that Dr. Wyman, when informed of Mr. Lowell’s ill- 
ness, mentioned to some friends in England that the disease would 
undoubtedly result fatally. This led to the writing of a letter of 
sympathy to Mrs. Burnett, who thus received, a few days before 
her father’s death, her first intimation of the hopelessness of his 
state. She had given up her home life at Southboro in order to 
devote herself to his care; and he is reported to have remonstrated 
frequently with his daughter for her unceasing and exhausting 
watchfulness for him, and to have said :—* Why should I give you 
so much trouble? Why can you not let an old man die?’ 


THE BURIAL 

THE POET’S FUNERAL occurred on Friday, Aug. 14, the inter- 
ment being made at Mt. Auburn, beneath the shadow of Indian 
Ridge Avenue, at a point not distant from the grave of Longfellow. 
Above the new grave—one at the foot, another at the head—stand 
like sentinels two hornbeam trees, whose weird, ragged leaves, 
never trimmed by the hand of man, will sing their requiem over 
the poet’s dust. The place was selected oy Mr. Lowell, for 
the reason that close about it are grouped the graves of gen- 
erations of Lowells and Putnams, the latter being the family of his 
only living sister. The family lot is conspicuous for its plainness 
and: simplicity. It is uninclosed, being without granite curbing, 
hedge or even location blocks. No monument marks the spot, and 
only small, plain tombstones are at the head of each grave, bear- 
ing brief inscriptions. The funeral services were as simple and 
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unostentatious. as the character of the man. They were held in 
Appleton Chapel where for generations Harvard men have wor- 
shipped, At a very early hour the seats assigned to the public 
were filled, and hundreds were unable to get within the portals of 
the dim old chapel, The officiating clergymen were Bishop Brooks 
and the Rev. William Lawrence, Dean of the oecopel Theological 
Seminary at Cambridge. Shortly after 12 o’clock the funeral pro- 
cession was led into the church by the clergymen, who were fol- 
lowed by the pallbearers. Then came the coffin, and behind that 
the relatives and family. Mrs. Burnett, the daughter, was escorted 
by her eldest son. The music during the service was rendered by 
the Temple male quartet, the music being in charge of Warren A. 
Locke, organist of the chapel. The floral tributes were few in num- 
ber and modest in character. A wreath picked at Elmwood rested 
on the head of the coffin. The body was enclosed in a plain black 
coffin, without trimmings, except a silver plate bearing the simple 
inscription :— 
Died August 12, 1891, 
James Russell Lowell, 
Aged 72 years, 5 months, 


The honorary pallbearers were President Eliot of Harvard, Mr. 
George William Curtis, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr. William 
Dean Howells, Mr. Christopher P.Cranch, Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, Prof. F. J. Child and Messrs. Charles F. Choate, John Holmes 
and John Bartlett. The ushers were Edward Jackson, Lawrence 
Lowell, George Gardiner, Ernest Jackson, Arthur Lyman, Francis 
L. Coolidge and Moorefield Story. Among those in attendance 
were the following survivors of the Harvard class of 1838, of which 
Mr. Loweil was a member :—George B. Loring, ex-Minister to 
Portugal; William Aspinwall, Dr. Abbott, William Bowditch, and 
J. J. T. Coolidge. The Order of the Loyal Legion, of which Mr. 
Lowell was a third degree member, was represented by John L. 
Otis, Col. Stephen M. Crosby, Gen. Francis: A. Walker, Col. Au- 
a P. Martin, Col. Charles R. Codman, Col. T. W. Higginson, 

rederick W. Lincoln, Col. Henry Stone, William Endicott, Jr., 
Col. Henry Lee, Major Russell Sturgis, Capt. Nathan Appleton, 
Gen, Edward W. Hincks, Col. Arnold A. Rand and Capt. Hiram S. 
Shurtleff. Among the other people present were Miss Ellen T. 
Emerson, daughter of Ralph Waldo Emerson ; Prof, R. B. Anderson 
of Madison, Wis., ex-Minister to Denmark; Dr. A. P. Peabody, the 
Rev. Dr. N. Beach of Cambridge, Prof. George M. Taylor, State 
Librarian W. H. Tillinghast, Rector A. C. Hitchcock of Somerville, 
John Livermore of Cambridge, Prof. Wight of Harvard University, 
Charles Theo. Russell, father of Gov. Russell; the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander of Cambridge, Edwin D. Mead, E. C. Heath, Justin Winsor, 
Librarian of Harvard; H. O. Houghton, Jr., Joseph Burnett of 
Southboro, the Rev. Edward A. Rand of Watertown, G. W. Put- 
nam of Cambridge, Frank B. Sanborn, Col. Henry L. Higginson, 
Richard H. Dana, Prof. L. R. Wiliston, the Rev. Edward G. Por- 
ter of Lexington, W. Palmer of Watertown, Leverett Saltonstall, 
Mayor Alger of Cambridge, Joseph G. Thorpe, Jr., A. P. Martin, the 
Rev. H. P. Walcott of Cambridge, Dr. Williams of Boston, James 
J. a the Rev. P. T. Prudden of Chicago, the Rev. A. B. Buz- 
zey of Cambridge, James J. Fox of Cambridge, William D. de Las- 
casas of Malden, Mrs. James T. Fields, the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Richard Watson Gilder, and Mrs. Robert Carter of the 
eg Institute, New York. 

The body was not exposed to the view of any one, and was 
taken to Mount Auburn immediately after the services at the chapel, 
followed by about fifteen carriages. While the poet was being 
conveyed to his last resting-place in Mount Auburn the church- 
bells throughout the city were tolled, and the flags displayed at 
half-mast by order of Mayor Alger. The grave is in the centre of 
the family lot, on the right of Fountain Avenue, the first avenue on 
the left of the entrance. At the cemetery there was a great crowd, 
and when the cortége passed through the granite archway the po- 
lice cleared the space about the grave, and only the near mourners 
were allowed in close proximity to it. The fresh, upturned earth 
was covered with newly-cut fir, and goldenrod was thickly strewn 
about. The wide-spreading, tangled foliage of the hornbeam trees 
was held within bounds by garlands of fir. The people clambered 
— the hill and sat about the grassy slope as the casket was 
lifted out = pall-bearers, and with uncovered heads the mourn- 
ers stood beneath the waving trees. Bishop Brooks pronounced 
the last prayer, which was ‘from the full Episcopal service ; for, 
although Mr. Lowell was a Unitarian, it was his wish that the 
funeral service should be from the Episcopal ritual. Dean Law- 
rence assisted at the grave, and with the pronouncing of the words 
‘Dust to dust’ by Dr. Brooks, the young grandsons of the dead poet, 
James Lowell Burnett and Joseph Burnett, Jr., came forward and 
took part in the final service. The relatives and mourners then 
returned to their carriages and were driven away. The grave was 
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filled and mounded, and the limbs of the hornbeam were released 
and swayed back to their natural position. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE was held at Westminster Abbey on Sat- 
urday. Archdeacon Farrar had announced that it would be held’ 
on Sunday, and many Americans in the city who were desirous of 
attending had no knowledge of the change. Among those present 
was Mr. Lincoln, the United States Minister. The ceremony was. 
impressive. After the reading of a chapter from the Bible, and 
per age of a hymn, Canon Farrar delivered the oration. He: 
said :— 


It is only fitting that we should gather to pay a tribute of respect and 
gratitude to the great and famous poet who has been called to his rest. 
Mr. Lowell was one of the greatest of American poets of this genera- 
tion. But he was more than a poet. He had many claims on the 
memory of Americans and Englishmen. He was a scholar and a student 
of the first rank. He was also a critic, but his satire was akin to 
charity. Though his shafts struck home, they were never poisoned, 
He was a finished orator, His rich eloquence was unsurpassed in either 
country. He had made his second home in England, where, as well as- 
in America, he was tiuly loved. He was one of the sacred unions that 
bound England to America more closely. The same blood ran in each 
of our veins ; both spoke the tongue of Shakespeare, and both held 
faith in the morals of Milton. Mr. Lowell was one of those true 
Americans to whom the slaves owed their freedom, and 20,000,000 of 
his fellow-citizens their awakened consciousness. English universities. 
bestowed upon him their proudest honors. He has now passed away, 
loved and revered by the two mightiest nations of the world. 

The service closed with the singing of the anthem, ‘Blessed are 
the dead.’ 


OTHER TRIBUTES TO HIS MEMORY 


THE PRESS of America and England has teemed with tributes to: 
the genius and character of Lowell since his death was made known. 
The journals whose policy he opposed have generally praised his 
power as a poet and essayist, while ignoring his political course as 
a private citizen. We take leasure in reprinting some of the more 
wee expressions of grief and admiration the event has called 

orth, 

From ‘Aldworth,’ near Haslemere, Surrey, Lord Tennyson tele-- 
graphed to London :— 


England and America will mourn Mr. Lowell’s death. They loved 
him and he loved them. Pray express for myself and mine our sincerest 
sympathy with Mr. Lowell’s family. 

Dr. Holmes was deeply affected by the death of his old friend ; 
and so was Mr. Whittier. The latter exclaimed :—‘ It is indeed a 
great loss to American letters and to the world’; adding, 

I knew Lowell when he was a young man just out of college and 
reading law. He was a wonderful fellow then, brilliant andwitty. * * 
* His ‘ Biglow Papers ’ was a great work. It did much for the aboli- 
tion cause ; perhaps did as much to free the slaves almost as Grant’s 
guns. It aroused the whole country. 

Since Mr. Lowell’s death the venerable poet has composed these- 
verses in his memory :— 

From purest wells of English undefiled 

None deeper drank than he, the New World’s child, 

Who, in the language of their farm-fields, spoke 

The wit and wisdom of New England folk, 

Shaming a monstrous wrong ; the world-wide laugh 

Provoked thereby might well have shaken half 

The walls of slavery down ere yet the ball 

And mine of battle overthrew them all. 


The British Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, sent to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British Minister at Washington, the following 
cablegram :— 

The Queen desires to express her sorrow and regret at the news which 
has just react ed this country of Mr. Lowell's death. 

Through Mr. Walter Besant, the Chairman of its Executive Com- 
mittee, the Incorporated reap | of Authors sent a telegram ex- 
pressing its ‘ deepest regrets and sympathy with Americans on the 
death of that great writer, its friend, James Russell Lowell.’ Mr.. 
Henry Irving, the actor, said :—<‘ I, in common with all Englishmen, 
lament the loss of one we so loved and honored.’ 


Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, Honorary Secretary, cables to the Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Winslow of Boston, Vice-President of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, as follows :— 


The President and Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund desire 
you to publicly express our profound regrets on hearing of the death of 
Mr. Lowell, the honorary Vice-President of our Society, who addressed 
our annual meetings in London while he was Minister to the Court of 
St. James, and also spoke at the dedication of the statue to Sir Erasmus- 
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Wilson, our first President. All English-s ing eae mourn in 
common, and will lastingly cherish his tte one . in literature for 
their highest advancement. 


In an article in The St. Fames's Gazette, Mr. Edmund Gosse 
said :— i 

It is teo soon to attempt a final estimate of his a in history. We 
think to-day of his stainless record, his lofty intelligence, and his life- 
long devotion to letters. America mourns him as one of her foremost 
citizens. We, to whom America lent him for a time, may stand by her 
side and reverently partake of her sorrow. 


The. Pall Mail Gazette said :— 


The universal expressions of admiration and regret on this side of the 
ocean bear eloquent testimony to the reality of the extente between the 
two great sections of the English-speaking race, which it was one of the 
objects of Mr. Lowell’s life to promote. His place is with Carlyle and 
Ruskin. What these men have done in prose to kindle faith, stimulate 
conscience, and direct the energies of their time, Mr. Lowell has done 
in his prophetic verse. 

Mr. Smalley cabled from London to the 7rébune :— 


Mr. Lowell's position here was unique. No American had ever held 
—and in saying that I do not forget Motley—quite the same relations to 
the English people. None ever did quite the same service to his own 
country. That, I think, is the eulogy which Mr. Lowell himself would 
have liked best of all. The fire of his patriotism burned ever brighter 
and brighter the longer he lived abroad. The one thought uppermost 
in his mind was his country. I say that as one who knew him long and 
well, one to whom he talked freely on that and many other subjects. 
His Americanism was the dominant passion of his life; that, and fot 
poetry, nor letters, nor even those friendships and affections which were 
to him as the air he breathed. 


And Mr. Harold Frederic cabled to the Zzmes :— 


There was probably never any citizen of the United States, or indeed 
any native of a foreign country, who could claim so wide a circle of 
friends in English society. Ever since he left the Legation here his 
annual visits to London were regarded by the most cultured as one of 
the brightest events of the season. A year seemed incomplete without 
his genial, kindly presence. 

Mr. Howells, when informed of Mr. Lowell’s death, was deeply 
affected. ‘His death is a national calamity,’ he said. 


Mr. Cable, being interviewed at Northampton, said :— 

Mr. Lowell was one of those American writers who join the strongest 
impulses of national citizenship with the world’s citizenship, and show 
the highest loyalty to the highest art. What he wrote, he was, and much 
more. He stands this test of greatness, that there is no falling eff when 
we turn to the man and his life from the author and his books, 


Mr. Bret Harte, whose home is in London, wrote :— 
To my pride, as an American, in the frank admiration and living ap- 
reciation shown of Lowell’s intellect and character personally here, I 
ve to add my own expression of sorrow at the loss of one of the most 
fastidious and cultivated professors in my calling, and one of its gentlest, 
yet maniliest critics, 


Mr. Stedman, who confessed to owing more to Mr. Lowell's in- 
fluence, ‘ direct and indirect, than to any other teacher,’ said :— 


Mr. Lowell was unquestionably the head of the literary profession in 
America, and when you say he was at the head in America, as an all- 
round man-of-letters, I think you will have to include Great Britain also. 
When he went abroad as our diplomatic representative, every writer and 
scholar felt that he was as much the minister of the American literary 
guild as he was of the Nation. Lowell’s governing instinct was literary. 
Any one who knew him in his home life at Cambridge associates him 
with shelves of rare books, early folios and all things suggestive of 
scholarship and literary investigation. At the same time he also had 
the genuine New England character, and never could be contented to 
figure as a mere bookworm. * * * The fine thing about Lowell 
was his plentiful and original genius. This was so rich that he never 
was compelled, like many writers, to hoard his thoughts, or be miserly 
arith his bright sayings." When warmed by companionship and in talk, 
he gave full play to this spontaneity, and said enough witty and epigram- 
matic and poetic things to set up a dozen small talkers or writers. 

Perhaps the only Englishman of modern times between whom and 
Lowell you could draw a parallel after the Plutarchian method was 
Matthew Arnold. Each consciously or unconsciously became the leader 
of the younger members of his craft, and perhaps Arnold was regarded 
with more devotion by his younger associates, not to say pupils, than 
was Lowell. But Lowell’s genius was far more original and at com- 
mand. Arnold had wit, and so had Lowell, but Lowell in addition had 
a never failing humor. * * Without doubt he was the greatest 
literary critic this country has ever produced. He was a well-equipped 
scholar in the branches of ovciot | to which he was devoted ; in modern 
languages, of course, and especially in old English, early English litera- 


‘ture, and both the curious and standard literature of many tongues. 

As a poet, while very unequal, owing to the constant injection of his 
-opinions on things local and temporal, as well as things eternal, into his 
-verse, it is noteworthy that he produced the best poems of several classes 
we have had. His ‘ Biglow Papers,’ first and second series, placed him 
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easily at the head of all dialect. poets of his and younger generations. 


There is no such mingling of pathos, humor, wit and intellectual force 
in any modern werk of their kind. Again his ‘Commemoration Ode’ 
is, on the whole, the most noble and massive of American lyrics. And 
in such minor lyrics as ‘ In the Twilight,’ he reaches a music of dithy- 
rambic quality almost unapproachable, I should Say, at the same time, 
no single volume of his poems, as a whole, — the first book of 
poems put forth by Emerson, as long as 1846. 

Probably as many young Americaffs have been inspired by Lowell to 
devotion to letters as were influenced in character and methods of 
thought by Emerson. 

Mr. R. W, Gilder of The Century said :-— 


Mr. Lowell was not only a great poet and a great scholar, but a great 
citizen. Ir him also as one of the most able and effective poli- 
ticians that this country has ever produced, using the word in its true 
and undegraded sense. Not only by his example and the inspiration of 
his career did he foster American literature, but also by his quickness 
to recognize talent and a pure intention in others, napesalie in his 
juniors. He was an inspirer, also, of American patriotism, a fearless 
critic of our country’s shortcomings, but a firm and prophetic believer 
in its high destiny. We shall have other great poets and patriots, but 
never another Lowell. 


Dr. George B. Loring, ex-Minister to Portugal, a classmate of the 
poet’s, said :— 

Lowell was not only bright and keen in his mental processes, but he 
always impressed his associates and the world with his pure integrity. 
He knew no such thing as equivocation. At times he appeared a little 
sharp, but he was always true and always encouraged exact truth in his 
companions. His vitality was unbounded. He was a sportsman, and 
I have now the fowling-piece he gave me when he retired from the 
hunter’s field. He was untiring in his pursuit of letters. While we 
were in college he spent most of his time with Chaucer and the old Eng- 
lish dramatists. As Secretary of the Hasty Pudding Club his work was 
inimitable, and the record book will be found well filled with his bright 
and telling little poems on the events and Fellows of the society. That 
he was careless of his college studies his rustication at the close of the 
Senior year, when he formed his intimacy with Emerson and lived with 
Barzillai Frost at Concord, will testify. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, in introducing Prof. Hart in the Old South 
lecture course, said :— 


Lowell, of all Americans, is most like the great scholars who are to be 
considered here to-day ; he was a man who could have sat down with 
Erasmus and Thomas More. He wasa wit and a poet, the head of 
our great critical essayists; and his essays, clear and fearless in their char- 
acter, were essentially American. His ‘ New England Two Centuries 
Ago’ was a history in itself ; no one else has so forcibly placed the truth 
of the terrible Salem witchcraft days before us; and in ‘ The Biglow 
Papers * he touched upon nearly every point of American character and 
policy. 

Said Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the Boston Pz/ot :-— 

I should say that, beyond a doubt, Lowell will be regarded as one of 
the greatest names in American literature. * * * He reached his 
highest point as a poet in his magnificent ‘Commemoration Ode,’ the 
finest of its kind, I believe, ever written in America, and one of the 
finest in the language. 


To a correspondent of the Boston Hera/d, Walt Whitman ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Lowell was undoubtedly a great 
patriot, and had left his impress on America. He spoke apprecia- 
tively of Lowell's appearance on the stage of Madison Square 
Theatre with him the last time he had read his tribute to Lincoln 
in New York, and his thoughtful message of felicitation and good 
wishes when a few of the ‘ good gray’s’ friends and neighbors cele- 
brated his seventy-second birthday at his home on the 3oth of last 
May. He regarded Lowell's unconventionality in habits and opinions 
as a strong trait and mark of a vigorous personality. The fact that 
they were children of the same year, Lowell having been less than 
four months his senior, had impressed him. 


In the Boston Commonwealth, Dr. Edward Everett Hale writes: 


The young men who were around Mr. Lowell in his college days 
knew, fifty years ago, that he was to be one of the greatest poets of the 
time, as well as they know now that he has achieved that promise. The 
members of his own class with perfect unanimity appointed him their 
class poet, and this was not before he had written and published poems 
the sweetness and tenderness of which are still remembered. There is, 
indeed, a touching anecdote, perfectly authenticated, of the half plaint- 
ive way in which dear Dr. Lowell, his revered father, said to a friend 
that James had promised him that he would give up arias poetry and 
would take to study. There is hardly a father in the world who would 
not feel gratified if his son at the university made him such a promise. 
But as one recalls the story now, it is simply to be thankful that Dr. 
Lowell misapprehended the precision of the promise, or that the poet 
found it impossible for him to make good his words. The instinct of 
the poet was in him, and it was not to be trampled out by any firm re- 
solution of the student. 
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- Harper's Weekly contains this week a me portrait of Mr. 
Lowell with a sketch of his life written by his friend Mr. George 
William Curtis. 


Mr. LOWELL AND THE CRITIC 


Mr. LOWELL had long been a reader of The Critic, and occasion- 
ally furnished a paragraph for the Lounger column, or answered a 
uestion in the if, ree Parliament> When the ‘ Holmes number’ of 
e appeared, on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Auto- 
crat's birth, he was conspicuous by his absence from the list of 
contributors ; but the reason soon appeared: he wished to honor 
his old friend by a contribution in verse, and the inspiration had 
not preceded the event. On the birthday itself it came; and 
Mr. Lowell, who was then our Minister to England, took the oc- 
casion of a railway journey to a friend’s house in the country to 
write the beautiful poem ‘To O. W. H.,’ which appeared in these 
columns on the 20th of September. Of this poem—which bore the 
date ‘ Wollaton, 29th August, 1884,’ and which was afterwards re- 
printed in the author’s last volume of verse, ‘ Heart’s-Ease and Rue’ 
—the last stanza ran thus :— 
Outlive us all! Who else like you 
Could sift the seed-corn from our chaff, 
And make us with the pen we knew 
Deathless at least in Epitaph. 

So far as the poet himself is concerned, the prayer contained in 
the first four words of this stanza has been granted. 

When Mr. Lowell found himself unable to attend the banquet of 
the Boston Merchants in honor of Mr. Cleveland, he expressed his 
regret in eight lines of verse that summarized his high opinion of 
the ex-President—an opinion which he had already - on record 
at the celebration of Harvard’s 250th anniversary. This poem was 
not read at the dinner, being included in a private letter to Mr. 
Josiah Quincy ; but, by permission of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Cleve- 
land, it was published, a few weeks later, in The Critic of Dec. 28, 


Mr. Lowell had no more ardent admirer at home or abroad than 
Jud ¢ Thomas Hughes, the author of the famous ‘Tom Brown’ 
; and in the columns of this paper on March 27, 1886, ap- 
peared a highly appreciative study of ‘A Fable for Critics’ and 
‘ The UehterT Lot of Mr. Knott.’ This was preceded by an in- 
teresting sketch of the home life of the poet, written by Mr. George 
berry, and since republished in the Cri¢éc volume of 

‘ Authors at Home.’ 

Of the ‘ Lowell number’ of Zhe Critic, dated Feb. 23, 1889, but 
actually published on the 22d, the poet’s seventieth birthday, a dis- 
tingui littérateur remarked :—‘ Never before in the history of 
literature has there been such an expression of the feeling of his 
contemporaries to an eminent man of letters as this which you 
have secured.’ It contained—by the merest coincidence—precisely 
seventy contributions. Of those who, in prose, congratulated Mr. 
Lowell on that occasion, or expressed their sense of his genius, 
character and achievements, the list included (to begin with ‘our 
‘kin beyond sea’) Lord Tennyson and his son Hallam, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Coleridge and Prof. Palgrave; Mr. Aldrich, James 
Lane Allen, President Barnard of Columbia, Dr. C. A. Bartol, 
Prof. Henry A. Beers, Dr. Phillips Brooks, Dr. Francis Brown, 
John Burroughs, George W. Cable, Dr. Robert Collyer, C. P. 
Cranch, Marion Crawford, Dr. Howard Crosby, Mr. Curtis, Mrs. 
J. C. R. Dorr, Dr. Sapemon, Pref. Fisher, John Fiske, O. B. Froth- 
ingham, the two Drs. Furness (father and son), President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins, Miss Guiney, Dr. Hale, Prof. A. S. Hardy, Prof. 
J. A. Harrison, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Col. R.M. 
Sannin Donald G. Mitchell, James Herbert Morse, Prof. New- 
comb, Dr. Heber Newton, Prof. Norton, Thos. Nelson Page, Gen. 
F. W. Palfrey, Francis Parkman, President Patton of Princeton, 
Bishop Potter, Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Stockton, 
Mrs. Stowe, Maurice Thompson, Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward, Col. 
George E. bi grag Mr. Warner, Mr. Whittier, Prof. W. D. 
Whitney and Prof. C, A. Young. Those who paid their tribute in 
songs or sonnets were Frederick Locker-Lampson and Andrew 
Lang, Prof. Dement Helen Gray Cone, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, 
R. W. Gilder, Edward J. Harding, Lucy Larcom, Dr. T. W. Par- 
sons, Margaret J. Preston, Clinton Scollard and Edith M. Thomas. 
Lord Tennyson wished ‘all blessings upon him and upon his 
country,’ and Mr. Gladstone exclaimed :—‘I trust that America 
wer for a long time yet to come be adorned by his living character 
and genius, as she will assuredly in after years cherish his fame.’ 
The next number of Zhe Crztzc contained belated offerings from 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Joel Chandler Harris and W. W. Story; 
while among those who wrote to express their regret at having 
been invited to contribute at a moment when it was impossible to 
do so were President-elect Harrison and ex-President Hayes. To 
the latter the country is indebted for Mr. Lowell’s introduction to 
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the diplomatic service. A copy of the birthday number. of Zhe 
Critic lay on the table by Mr. Lowell's side at a dinner given in 
his honor on the evening of Feb. 22 at the Tavern Club. Prof. 
Norton presided at that dinner—a notable one,—for which about 
ene hundred covers were laid. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT of the death of James Russell Lowell 
came as a shock, last week. Few knew he was ill until the end! 
was almost at hand, and even those at his bedside could hardly 
realize the truth in his last hours, The expressions of grief that 
have come from every quarter of America and England have illus- 
trated the warmth of regard for the poet and the man. 

Mr. Lowell finished his literary work with last year. In the 
Christmas issue of The New York Ledger appeared his poem ‘ My 
Brook’; and in the December A¢/anizc there was an article on 
American spelling, anonymously written for the Contributors’ Club» 
but easily recognized as the work of Mr. Lowell. To the July 
issue of Zhe Atlantic of 1890 he contributed a sonnet ‘In a Vol- 
ume of Sir Thomas Browne,’ and to the September issue his poetical 
‘Inscription for a Memorial Bust of Fielding.’ ‘ k’ was. 
written in the summer of 1890, so that the ‘ Inscription’ was proba- 
bly his last poem. It ran as follows :— 

He looked on naked Nature unabashed, 
And saw the Sphinx, now bestial, now divine, 

In change and rechange; he nor praised, nor blamed 
But drew her as he saw with fearless line. 


Did he good service? God must judge, not we; 
Manly he was, and generous and sincere; 
English in all, of genius blithely free : 
Who loves a Man may see his image here. 

Such material as Mr. Lowell had gathered for his Life of Haw- 
thorne will now pass to the hands of his literary executor, Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton ; but I doubt if the author had progressed so- 
far in the work as to leave even a fragment ready for the publisher. 
Had not pain afflicted him in his final years he would have made 
this work his pleasure. 

There was one other self-imposed duty of his last days whick 
he accomplished, and which, the world will rejoice to know, has 
been carried out exactly as he desired—namely, the complete revis- 
ion of his poems. The Riverside Edition * contains the fruits of 
that revision, and the standard edition is now being altered on the 
same plan. The painstaking carefulness of Mr. Lowell in this final 
work is extraordinary. Hundreds of corrections have been made, 
many of them simply dealing with ee. but more dealing 
with words, while a number of significant lines have been added to 
the original text. 

In the ‘ Fable for Critics,’ for instance, a changed estimate of 
Wordsworth is found. In one place the lines ran 

Find a new depth in Wordsworth, undreamed of before, 
That divinely inspired, wise, deep, tender, good—bore. 
By a simple change this expression now is softened, reading 
That marvel, a poet divine who can bore. 
A little farther on, where Wordsworth was declared to be 
Worth near as much as your whole tuneful herd’s worth,— 
now it is declared, by revision, he : 
May be rated at more than your whole tuneful herd’s worth. 
So, the insertion of these two lines in the same poem adds a com- 
pliment for the ‘ Poems of Man,’ 
Which contain many verses as fine, by the bye, 
As any that lately came under my eye. 

If we could know the reasons that led Mr. Lowell to make his 
alterations at so late a period, how interesting they would be! 
Why does he now insert, with initials, the dedication ‘To J. F. H.’ 
after ‘An Invitation’; and why does he complete the name 
of R. G. Shaw in another dedication, where hitherto ‘R. G, S.’ was 
deemed sufficient? Why does he cut out from the text of ‘ The 
Cathedral’ the long passage between the lines ‘ Till by and bye 
there came two Englishmen’ and ‘Glancing behind where buzzed 
some tender fly’? The influence of renewed interest in Izaak Wal- 
ton—due, I presume, to a re-consideration of the ‘Complete Angler’ 
previous to the preparation of the Introduction to which I alluded 
in a recent letter,—is shown by frequent references to Walton’s 
use of words in Mr. Lowell's very elaborate revision of the intro- 
duction to the second half of ‘The Biglow Papers.’ In ‘ The Big- 
low vi wi gd also, he inserts a pithy remark, as follows:—‘ When 
society laid by the rapier, it buckled on the more subtle blade of 
etiquette wherewith to keep obtrusive be | at bay.’ 


And in 
these Papers he carries the authority for 


phrase ‘nobility was 
* Reviewed in The Critic of Feb. 21, 1891.—Eps, Criric.. 
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ancient riches’ back to the Greeks, by this reading :—‘My Lord 
Burleigh used to say, with Aristotle and the Emperor Frederick II. 
to back him, that nobility was ancient riches,’ etc. 

But perhaps the most interesting change, because of its coming 
within a most familiar passage pe in itself seeming so trivial, rm 
serving to illustrate the scrupulous carefulness of the author, is his 
— of the article ‘the’ before ‘earth’ in the third line be- 

Ww i— 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever, come perfect days; 

Then, Heaven tries [the] earth if it be in tune 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

There are other alterations of this character, apparently slight, 
but deemed by Mr. Lowell of importance—‘ squirrel’ chan to 
‘chipmunk,’ ‘ sagas’ to ‘ child-faith,’ ‘ happy silence ’ to ‘ happy still- 
ness’; while in several cases the revision is as radical as in this ex- 
ample from ‘A Chippewa Legend.’ Until this year the lines ran, 

And that the eyes of Love reflect alone 
The inward fairness which is blurred and lost 
Unless kept clear and white by Duty’s care. 

Revised, they read thus: 

And that Love’s mirror holds no image long 
Save of the inward fairness blurred and lost 
Unkess kept clear and white by Duty’s care. 

Sir Launfal no longer flashes forth ‘in his unscarred mail,’ but, 
by the exchange of the prosaically descriptive word for the poeti- 
cally suggestive, appears now ‘in his maiden mail’; and where 
once ‘ He gives nothing but warthless gold” now—and the poverty 
of the gift seems to me more decisively shown by the change,— 
‘He gre only the worthless gold.’ 

When it is remembered that many of these corrections are made 
forty and more years after the original lines were written, their sig- 
nificance in illustrating the zealous desire of the author to have his 
written thoughts made consistent with the ideas of his advanced 

ears seems to me very interesting, and the view of James Russell 

well as a critic of himself forms an important page in the vol- 
ume of his life. 


Boston, August 18, 1891. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





International Copyright 
Mr, LOWELL’S SERVICE IN COPYRIGHT REFORM. 


A POINT in Mr. Lowell's life to which attention is not called in 
the excellent account of his career summarized on another e, 
was his effective advocacy of the cause of International Copyright. 
His presidency of the American Copyright ¢ was by no means 
an honorary position, He not only spoke and presided at one of 
the Authors’ Readings at Chickering Hall in this city, but visited 
Washington with other supporters of the movement to appear 
before a Committee of the Senate, where his complete mastery of 
the points at issue excited the surprise of his hearers, as his plea 
for national morality impressed their consciences. No word spoken 
during the more than fifty years of the copyright agitation did so 
much to arouse the popular mind to the iniquity of our treatment 
of foreign authors as Mr. Lowell's telling quatrain, 

In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing : 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing wi// continue stealing. 





“ THE RIVALRY OF FRIENDLY COMPETITORS” 


Says the Idler in The Publishers’ Circular, London :—‘\ believe 
that English publishers are just as welcome in America as Ameri- 
can publishers are in England. Now that American copyright has 
been secured for English authors, the relations between England 
and America will become closer and closer. And this increasin 
intimacy must surely be good for both countries commercially an 
intellectually. Rivalry there will always be, but it will be the rivalry 
of friendly competitors, not the antagonism of those who strive 
for exclusive dealing. Wein England shall doubtless learn much 
from American methods of business, and itfis possible that Americans 
may learn something from us. The competition will be mutually 
advantageous. Ability, commonsense, and courtesy are not mo- 
nopolized by any one nation, and John Bull and his Cousia Jona- 
than have happily got over their fighting days. Now have come 
the piping times of peace, of fair play, and untrammelled enter- 
prise.’ 


MR. PUTNAM HONORED 
The French Government has conferred upon Mr. George Haven 


Putnam, the publisher, the cross of the Legion of Honor, in recog- 
nition of his service in the cause of International Copyright. 
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The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

MR. JOE EVANS, Secretary of the Jury of Selection, writes to. 
call attention to the fact that all competitors for the .art scholar- 
ships for study abroad, to be granted here under Mr. J. Armstrong: 
Chanler’s plan (as described in The Critic of Feb. 14) must be- 
residents or natives of this State. Detailed information will be- 
furnished by Mr. Evans on application at 143 East 23d Street. 


—The p Cathedral of St. John is to be enriched by a. 

resented by Mrs. W. F. Coles of Fifth 

Avenue, New York. They are the set representing in twelve- 

ieces the Passion of our Savior, and were once owned by Pope 

rban VIII. Mrs. Coles bought them from the Barberini family 
for 370,000/. 

—The publication of Washington’s complete works has ealled 
attention to this statement relating to his sittings for portraits :- 
—At first I was. as impatient at the request and as restive under 
the operation as a colt is of the saddle. The next time I sub- 
mitted very reluctantly, but with less flouncing. Now, no dray- 
horse moves more readily to his thill than I to the painter's chair.’ 

—Mr. Whistler has written to the London papers that the 
canvas shown by Messrs. Dowdeswell, representing three draped 
figures in a conservatory, is a painting long ago barely begun 
by him and thrown aside for destruction. ‘1 think it not only 
just to myself to make this statement,’ he adds, ‘but right that 
the public should be warned agaifist the possible purchase of a 

icture in no way representative, and, in its actual state, abso-~. 
utely worthless.’ 





Notes 


AT THE beginning of October an increase of 334 per cent. will 
be made in the amount of reading-matter printed in 7he Crétic. 
This increase is necessitated by the growth of the publishing bus- 
iness, as indicated in the constantly increasing number of publica- 
tions sent to this office for review. From January 1 to August 23, 
1890, the number of entries in our column of ‘ Publications Re~ 
ceived’ was 917. From January 1 to August 22, 1891, it has 
been 1138. During this period we have noticed 978 publications. 
and left 160 unreviewed. The proposed increase in the amount of 
reading-matter, which will be made permanent if it shall prove 
necessary, will enable us to keep very nearly if not quite abreast 
of the issue of new books at the busiest season of the year. 

—Auguste Vitu, the distinguished French journalist and man- 
of-letters, is dead at the age of sixty-eight. His last illness found 
him editing an invaluable edition of Moliére—the Jouaust. 


—Mr. Aldrich’s face has been engraved for the September Cen~ 
tury, of which it will be the frontispiece ; and Mr. T. Dempster 
Sherman will keep the poet in countenance with an article, in which 
he will not scruple to praise his poetry. Mr. Aldrich has written 
a number of short stories for The 7, Ror Prof. Langley wilk 
write of ‘The Possibility of Mechanical Flight’ in the September 
number ; and Hiram S. Maxim, the gun inventor, will tell, in the 
October issue, of his experiments with a flying-machine. 


—Mr. Whittier, who is staying at Cartland’s Garden, Newbury- 
port, Mass., is said to be in better health than at any time in the 
past six months, and is constantly improving. 


—Lake Erie Seminary, having just opened a Memorial Hall worth 
$35,000, is now trying to raise 5, Leep for an imperatively needed 
Science Hall. If the same energy is applied to the task of raising 
the smaller sum as went to the collection of the greater, it will not 
be long before the. new building is built and dedicated. 


—Of ‘A Puritan Pagan,’ 7 iets Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer- 
Cruger), published July 31, D. Appleton & Co. announce a third 
edition. A revised edition of Prof. Joseph Le Conte’s ‘ Evolution 
and its Relation to Religious Thought’ is also in press. The same 
house is bringinging out ‘Two Girls on a Barge,’ recordin 
curious experiences on the Thames, with illustrations by F. 
Townsend ; and, in its Summer Series, ‘On the Lake of Lucerne, 
and Other Stories,’ by Beatrice Whitby, author of ‘The Awaken- 
ing of Mary Fenwick.’ 

—In the September Far and Near, the well-known English 
novelist and correspondent of The Crztic, L. B. Walford, will pub- 
lish the first of a series of twelve pages on English authoresses, 
written especially for that periodical. Mrs. Walford’s charms as a. 
writer are so familiar that no one will be surprised to find that she 
has made the rather unpromising subject of her first article, ‘ Han- 
nah More,’ quite as interesting as ‘Mr. Smith’ or ‘The Baby’s 
Grandmother.’ The women whom she has chosen to write about 
were all illustrious, and she carries the list down to Mrs. Browning-. 


aoo Ske 
-and George Eliot. Susan Coolidge’s serial story in Far and Near 
is founded on the parable of the Sower. Four girl friends are 


much impressed by a sermon on this subject, and resolve during 
one summer to live up to the precepts which have been so graphi- 
-cally expressed. In ‘ By the Wayside,’ ‘On Stony Ground,’ ‘Amon 
Thorns’ and ‘ Upon Good Ground,’ successively, the story of eac 
girl's experience, and the result of her efforts, is told. Itis hard to 
-decide whether Miss Woolsey is at her best as a poet, or, as in this 
instance, as a teller of stories of girls and to girls. 


—In eet: for ae there will be a paper on ‘ Real 
People in Fiction,’ by William S. Walsh; ‘Society in Different 
Cities,’ by M. E. W. Sherwood ; ‘Encouragement for Poets,’ by 
the poet Miss Guiney; and ‘Carlotta’s Intended,’ by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart. I 

—Hawthorne’s grave at Concord has been encircled by a high 
‘fence, made necessary because the handsome tombstone has been 
mutilated by relic-hunters. ; 

—D. C. Heath & Co. will issue this month ‘Folk and Fairy 
Tales in French for Young or Old Children,’ selected and edited 
‘by Prof. E. S. Joynes ; also, Andersen’s ‘ Bilderbuch ohne Bilder,’ an 


illustrated edition, with notes and vocabulary, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. 


—Mr. Andrew Lang will write of some of his ‘ Adventures 
Among Books’ in the September Scrzdner's. Incidentally he will 
-say :—‘ Young men, especially in America, write to me and ask me 
to recommend “ a course of reading.”” Distrust a course of read- 
‘ing! People who really care for books read all of them. There 
is no other course. Let this be a reply. No other answer shall 
they get from me, the inquiring young men.’ Lieut. Ridgely Hunt 
will wind up the interesting Ocean Steamship Series with a paper 
-on ‘ The Steamship Lines of the World.’ 


—In the Pseudonym Library, of which the Cassell Publishing Co. 
are the New York publishers, announcement is made of ‘Some 
Emotions and a Moral,’ by John Oliver Hobbes; ‘Our European 
Relations : A Tyrolese Sketch,’ by Talmage Dalin ; and ‘ John Sher- 
man and Dhoya,’ by Ganconagh. 


—Major J. B. Pond announces by cable that he has secured Sir 
Edwin Arnold for a limited number of lectures, to begin here early 
in November. Sir Edwin’s letters from Japan will be published in 
London and New York by Longmans, Green & Co., under the 
title of ‘Seas and Lands.’ The same firm have in press ‘ Anthro- 

logical Religion,’ by Prof. Max Miller, the Gifford Lectures de- 
ilivered at the University of Glasgow this year. 

—The Atheneum says that Messrs. Heinemann & Balestier 
have made an srrommonnnns with Mr. Stead to publish simultane- 
ously with the English and American issue a continental edition of 
The Review of Reviews. 


—A very trenchant article signed ‘Isaac Besht Bendavid’ is an- 
nounced to appear in the September North American Review, 
iin which the writer attempts to refute the statements of Prof. Gold- 
win Smith in his article on the Jews in the August number. For 
‘the same issue Ouida has written an article on dogs and their ex- 
‘traordinary capacity for affection. 

—Among the illustrated articles in Harfer's for September will 
‘be Mr. Abbey’s illustrations of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’; an 
-article on the New York Chamber of Commerce, by Dr. Richard 
Wheatley, with portraits reproduced from Trumbull’s paintings, 
‘besides numerous other pictures ; Du Maurier’s ‘ Peter Ibbetson ’ ; 
Montgomery Schuyler’s ‘Glimpses’ of Chicago architecture ; an- 
other chapter of Walter Besant’s ‘London’; and Hopkinson 
‘Smith’s ‘ Under the Minarets,’ illustrated from his own paintings. 

—Mrs. Cruger’s ‘ Mademoiselle Reseda’ has been translated into 
German by Fredrich Spielhagen, and is appearing in Wester mann’s 
Lilustrirte Deutsche Monais’ Hefte. 

—A book-agent who tried to sell some books to a member of 
Hook and Ladder Company No. 7 in this city last week got a 
‘bullet in his leg. It was discharged from a self-cocking revolver 
that accidentally fell from a desk at which the fireman sat down to 
write out an order. 

—Macmillan & Co. will follow up the fifth edition of Dr. M. 
Foster’s ‘ Text-Book of Physiology * with a sixth and cheaper one, 
in parts. 

—Forthcoming volumes in the Adventure Series, of which Mac- 
millan & Co. are the American publishers, are ‘A Master Mariner’ 
(Capt. Robert Wm. Eastwick), edited by Herbert Compton ; ‘ Kolo- 
kotrones: Klepht and Warrior,’ translated from the Greek by 
Mrs. Edmunds; ‘Adventures in Queensland; or, The Se ype cr 
of an Eminent Dane’; ‘Hard Life in the Colonies,’ edited by C. 
arlyon Jenkins ; and ‘ The Escapes of Latude and Casanova from 
Prison,’ edited by P. Villars. 
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—A special despatch to the 7rzbune from San Francisco, dated 
Aug. 13, says that a letter received there from Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson gives a gloomy outlook for Europeans in Samoa. Writ- 
ing from Vailuna, the pretty home which the novelist has made 
near Apia, under date of July 16, Mrs. Stevenson says :— 

We live in a constant tumult of threatened war and massacre of the 
whites. We made arrangements to send the child to Honolulu in case 
war breaks out, but the rest of us will stay and stick it out. The last 
scare we had we found mamma had lost the ammunition. There are 
no men-of-war here but one German ship, and that don’t count, as it 
only makes more trouble. I wish our country would send us a ship. 

Mrs. Stevenson says their home is very pleasant. They live in a 
cottage, but take theiy meals in a big house near by. Of her hus- 
band she writes :— 

Louis is ridiculously well. You should see him come galloping up 
from Apia, looking so well and cheery. It would do your heart good. 
He is busy on ‘ The Wrecker’ and several short stories of island life— 
legends that are very interesting. The rest of us spend our time gar- 
dening. 

—Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose plans of travel have undergone 
changes, is likely to set sail for New Zealand immediately, and will 
sim | pay a flying visit to Mr. Stevenson. The October Cen- 
tury will contain a critical study by Mr. Edmund Gosse of Mr. 
Kipling’s prose and verse. 

—Recent prices for books sold at auction in London are as fol- 
lows :—Tennyson’s ‘Poems,’ in the original boards, some having 
never been reprinted, Moxon, 1833—15/. 5s.; ‘Poems by Two 
Brothers’ (the Tennysons), 152.; first edition of Lamb's ‘ Poetry for 
Children, 21/.; of Shelley’s ‘ Epipsychidion,’ 117. 55.; of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ with long letter from Dickens to Mrs. Fanshawe relating 
to the originals of the Cheeryble Brothers, 14/.; of ‘The Tale of 
Two Cities,’ in the original parts, 18/.; of ‘ Pickwick,’ with the rare 
suppressed plates by Buss, 18/. 5s.; Dickens, plays, adapted from 
his works, 9/. 105.; ‘No Fhoroughfare,’ by Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins, altered from the Christmas story for performance on the 
stage, first edition, in original wrapper, 1867, 21/.; first edition of 
‘ Pickwick’ presentation copy, with author’s inscription, 39/.; pre- 
sentation copy of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ 14/. 5s.; first edition of 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ presentation copy, 16/.; Dickens's ‘ Christmas 
Carol,’ presentation copy, 20/.; autograph letter of Boswell to Gold- 
smith, congratulating him on his new comedy, ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ 20/. 10s.; letter of Colly Cibber to Lady Brown, 21/7. §s.; au- 
tograph letter of Charles I., Feb. 21, 1644, to the Commissioners at 
Uxbridge, 112. 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the. name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tam. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 

1631.—Can you give mea list of the works of Thomas Lake Harris, 
and inform me how they can be procured? Any information concerning 
their nature and value will be thankfully received. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. E. M. G. 





1632.—I should like to be directed to a sketch of Victor Hugo— 
one that tells something of his home life as well as of his public life. 
New CASTLE, PENN. P. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new licat is ack ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Tr. by E. Poste. § 
Brooks, E. Plain and Solid Geometry. $1.50.. . a 
FE. Plain and Spherical Txi 





t .. ..Macmillan & Co. 
Phila.: Chris. Sower Co. 





Trigonometry....... ...... Phila,: Chris. Sower Co. 
Daudet, A. Trois Contes NMIES bet ap itensob toatl Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
DeLeon, T.C. The Puritan’s Daughter. soc....... Mobile, Ala.: Gossip Print. Co. 
Dupuy, E. A, The Hidden Sin. asc......... .... Phila.: T. B rson & Bros. 
Ellicott, J, M. Justified. 500... ......0606 cesecesess cecssccnce Minerva Pub. Co. 
English Dictionary. Ed. by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Vol, III. $3.25. 
7 Macmillan & Co. 
Greville, H. Xéaie’s Inheritance, asc... ........+++ Phila.: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
Habberton, J. rs. Mayburn’s Twins. asc.......... Phila.: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
Kipling, R. Life's Handicap. $1........-..se-ceeceseeeceeeereaee Macmillan & Co. 
Lewin, W. Citizenship and its Responsibilities... ... ...........London: B. Dobell. 
Miller, J. R. Making the Most of Life. $r.............00sseeee T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 
Mulock, Miss. A Woman’s Thoughts About Women. asc. 
Phila.: T. B. Peterson & Bros, 
Nichols, 1. P. Princess Girlilein. ..........4-+20+.-seseeseeecese E. P. Dutton & Co. 
+ J. W, Old-Fashioned Roses. $t.75.... Indianapolis, Ind.: Bowen-Merrill Co. 


ee ee rr ter ee eee inn & Co, 
Super, O. B. from French Sarig’* ie unsihe sas Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
Wordsworth for the Youag. Ed. by C. M. St. John. $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
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Important New Publications. 


The American Book Cmneny (New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
€ago) announce, and have partly published, several Latin text- 
books of a novel and highly interesting character, on which William 
R. — President of the new Chicago University, has been 
engaged. These books embody, as far as school-books can, the 
eharacteristics which have given the editor-in-chief his great re- 
mown as a teacher, The books referred to are : 


An Inductive Latin Primer. For Younger Students, by Wm. _ 


R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale, and Isaac B. Burgess, A.M., Boston Latin 
School. 12mo, cloth, 350 pages. (Ready about Sept. Ist, 1891.) 
Harper and Burgess’s “ Inductive Latin Primer,” while intended, 
like the “ Inductive Latin Method” of the same authors, for a first 
Latin book, is more elementary and simple in character, and is 
Suited to pupils less mature or less thoroughly trained than those 
who have found the “ Method” so helpful. 


Caesar's Gallic War, Eight books by William Rainey Harper, 
Ph.D., and Herbert Cushing Tolman, Ph.D., of Yale University. 
32mo, cloth, 512 pages, $1.20. This edition of Cesar is designed to 
meet the existing demand for an attractive and comprehensive edi- 
tion of Czsar to a fuller degree than any work of the kind heretofore 
issued. Although published late in the spring term, the book has 
already proved an unprecedented success. It may be used with 
any Grammar, as it has references to all the leading authorities. 


Other recent classical text-books issued by this company are: 

Harkness's Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University. 12mo, 
half seal, 348 pages, $1.20. In commendation of this work atten- 
tion is called:to it as one of the notable school-books published 
during the past six months, and as embodying both the results 
ef the author's ripe and experienced scholarship, and the principles 
and ideas of modern pedagogy. 


Coy’s Greek for Beginners. A companion to the Hadley Allen 
Greek Grammar; an introduction to either Coy’s First Greek 
Reader or Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Edward G. Coy, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Phillips Academy. 12mo, cloth, pages xvi, 152, $1. 
Based on “Coy’s Major’s Greek Lessons,” but radically and 
thoroughly rewritten, and, like the other school-books named 
above, an admirable example of modern pedagogy in its best form. 


The Satires of Juvenal. By Thos. B. Lindsay, Ph.D., Boston 
University. 16mo, half seal, pages xvi, 236. Fully illustrated, $1.00. 
A carefully edited edition of this author, prepared with special 
reference to the requirements of schools and colleges. Among the 
distinctive features are the following: A text that embodies the 
results of the latest German critical research; judicious expurga- 
tion ; selections of the most important various readings placed at 
the bottom of each page ; full use of artistic and descriptive illus- 
trations in both text and notes. 


In other departments of study the Company have issued some 
notable works, such as: 


Stewart's Plane and Solid Geometry. By Seth T. Stewart, A.B. 
32mo, cloth, 406 PP.» $1.12. Professor Stewart has presented the 
subject with all the attention to true educational principles that 
characterizes the modern teaching of other sciences. Among the 
many new features are: A more systematic arrangement of the 
subject matter. The orderly development of related propositions. 
Each book and each section is sooueliel by asyllabus. An unusual 
number of original exercises. A great abundance of practical work, 
consisting especially of numerical problems and manual practice 
with the rule and compass. The use of all approved methods of 
terminol and statement. General scholia Tallow several of the 
books and sections, presenting important matter not often found in 
text-books of Geometry. An unusual variety of demonstrations. 
The diagrams are so drawn that each of the various styles of line 
— has its own meaning to the student. The pictorial effect 
of the figures in Solid Geometry. 


Peterman's Elements of Civil Government. An Elementary 
Text-Book for Public Schools, High Schools and Normal Schools. 
_ By Alex. L. Peterman, late Principal and Professor of Civil Gov- 
ernment in the Normal School of Kentucky State College and 
member of the Kentucky State Senate. 12mo, cloth, 218 pages, 60 
eents. The plan is the simplest yet devised. It begins with “home” 
government and follows successively with the school, the civil dis- 
trict, the township, the county, the state and the United States, 
Sequatiive Questions follow each chapter. A complete exposition 
and illustration of the Australian Ballot System, with discussions 
©n parties and party machinery, legislation, revenue and taxation, 
are features which combine to form a valuable text-book and a 
handy manual of reference for teachers and other citizens. 


Winslow's Principles of Agriculture. By Isaac O. Winslow, 
A.M. Cloth,12mo. Illustrated. Price,6ocents. The natural laws 
and principles which underlie rural life are of intense interest and 
importance. This book is the first attempt to present them in sim- 
ple form, in a single book of handy size. It embraces such 
elements of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Physical Geography, and 
Botany as should be known to every person in any way interested 
in farms or farming. 


Appletons’ School Physics. An entirely new book by Prof. Silas 
W. Holman, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. ; Prof. 
Francis E. Nipher, Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. Alfred 
M. Mayer, Stevens Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N. J.; Prof. 
Francis B. Crocker, Columbia College School of Mines, New York 
City. Edited by Prof. John D. Quackenbos, Columbia College, 
New York City. 12mo, cloth, 544 pages, $1.20. This book is 
adapted in style and material to pupils of fourteen years and up- 
ward. It has been the aim of the authors to teach not results 
merely, but to show how these results are arrived at and what 
practical use is made of them. Instructive diagrams and carefully 
drawn illustrations in perspective are introduced wherever they can 
prove of assistance in elucidating the text. Minute directions are 
given for the construction of cheap apparatus. .It is accurate, 
comprehensive, judiciously condensed and entertaining. 


Maxwell's Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. By Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, Ph.D., Supt. Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Schools. 
12mo, cloth, 327 pages, 60 cents. Designed for use in the last two 
years of the Grammar School or as a full High School course, it 
embraces all the theory and practice necessary for those grades. 
It is clear, full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treatment 
of old authorities, and yet ready to adopt new definitions and new 
forms when the innovation is a real improvement. One chapter is 
devoted to word-formation or derivation, thus restoring word analy- 
sis to its proper place as a department of grammar. 


Waddy's Elements of Composition and Rhetoric. With copious 
Exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By Virginia Wad- 
dy, Teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond High School, Richmond, 
Va. 12mo, cloth, 416 pages, $1.00. A practical treatise sufficiently 
elementary for the lower grades of the high school, and at the same 
time comprehensive enough to give a fair knowledge of the princi- 
ples and graces of Rhetoric. 


Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. Including the Funda- 
mental Rules. By Andrew J. Rickoff, A.M., LL.D. 36 cents. 
This is essentially a pupils’ book and is devoted to producing 
clear, accurate and rapid work in the four fundamental rules—Ad- 
dition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division, and to training the 
judgment on the proper application of these processes. 


Ray's Complete Algebra. Prepared for high schools and col- 
leges, by George W. Smith, of Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 12mo, cloth, 358 pages, $1.00. A complete work in one 
volume, combining all the principles a pupil needs from the time he 
begins the study until he enters college, together with additional 
chapters for the benefit of those who do not have the advantages 
of a university education. Special care has been taken to adapt the 
book to the needs of students who are without the aid of a teacher; 
hence every principle of importance is carefully explained and pro- 
fusely illustrated by examples. 


Sensenig’s Elementary Algebra, 12mo, cloth, 315 pages, $1.08, 
is the introductory text-book which leads on to Advanced Algebra, 
a ae N.Sensenig. 12mo,cloth. Part I.,$1.20; Part II., $1.08. 
These books are the outgrowth of twenty years’ experience and 
have features and points of excellence which at once commend them 
to careful consideration. 


Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States. Pocket 
Edition. New issue for the Practical Botanist. 1 vol., 12mo, full 
leather, limp sides, 760 pages and plates. Price by mail, post paid, 
$2.00. This edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany is especially adapted 
to the working botanist. The plates are the same as those from 
which the large 8vo volume is printed, but the paper used is thin 
and tough, and is cut flush. The book is bound in full leather, 
with limp sides. 


A GREAT CATALOGUE, 


The publications of the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY are so 
numerous and cover so many topics that ony | have found it neces- 
sary to issue their catalogue in twenty-one different sections, cov- 
ering as many subjects or departments. It is their custom to mail 
any of these sections free to those interested from their offices in 
New York, Cincinnati or Chicago. 
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Brainwork and Overwork. 


If the brain is properly used, if the work is not too severe, every 
thought, every emotion, brings pleasure, and there is constant in- 
terest in every action of life. The judicious use and exercise of 
every faculty gives pleasure, while calm intellectual labor improves 
the health of the brain and adds to its capacity and capability, but 
worry, ge. excitement and overwork detract not only from enjoy- 
ments, but lessen capability, by abstracting too rapidly the vital 


phosphite which is the life-giving, the active principle that nourishes 
the brain cells. 


“The materialist teaches that passion, thought, emotion are the 
direct action of the brain; that precisely as spittle is the secretion 
of the salivary glands, so are ideas the secretion of the brain.” In 
many ways the materialist is right. 

The thinking machine—the brain—works with certain tools. It 
is clear that if these tools are not of the right kind or are out of 
order the brain must suffer; a change is momentarily taking place 
in the molecules of which the brain is composed; if during even a 
healthy action of the brain these molecules are not ve in 
sufficient quantity, or even if the quality is deteriorated, the brain 
will suffer in power and not be able to perform its accustomed 
labors ; but if, in addition, there is overwork or worry, then these 
molecules are debased with tenfold rapidity, and if their loss is not 
quickly and properly supplied, the brain suffers not only in loss of 

wer, but an irritation takes place that prevents the restoration 

ordinary means, and if assistance is not given by special brain 
foods, nervous exhaustion or breakdown will surely take place. 


Dr. Parker ascertained, by numerous careful analyses, that during 
worry, excitement, anxiety, overwork, or, more than all, during great 
pain, the phosphates are carried out of the system with great rapid- 
ity and in enormous quantity. He ascertained also that during the 
continuance of many wasting diseases, and in all stages of con- 
sumption, the same rapid decrease in the quantity of the phosphates 
takes place, thus largely robbing the system. 

Later experiments demonstrate that it is not the phosphates 
ony, but also the higher quality, the phosphites, that become less- 
ened. 

Now, as the brain depends not only on quantity but also on quality 
of the phosphites supplied to it for its activity and health, and as 
the food can supply phosphites only in moderate quantity, it is evi- 
dent that some special brain phosphite is required, if the brain is 
to do its work under undue excitement or disease. 

Every molecule contains, as a portion of its composition, a cer- 
tain amount of vital phosphite, and if that is not supplied in suffi- 
cient quantity and quality the molecule is incapable of performin 
its proper functions. What applies to one molecule applies to all 
of those of which the brain is composed. 


A phosphite is the organismal element of the brain, and in health 
is supplied in abundance for active brain work. With every thought, 
with every action, an atom of this phosphite absorbs oxygen and 
brings it nearer to a phosphate, a lower nutrient value ; continued 
thought still further debases the value of this molecule, until at last 
the phosphite is debased by the absorption of oxygen into an inert 
popes, and as it is peabie to absorb more oxygen it is carried 

y the blood to the kidneys, and is passed out of the system as of 
no further use. 

Nothing is lost in nature. 


This phosphite is not lost or wasted ; it is only changed, for, while 
in the brain, it is an active phosphite; thought and action changes 
it into an inert phosphate, and as such it is carried to the kidneys. 

If every day life, with its calm and quiet brain action, carries 
away some 50 grains of inert poosphate, we see how necessary it 
is to keep up a proper supply of vital phosphite. If during worry, 
excitement, overwork, the amount of the lost phosphate is doubled, 
we see how necessary it is to find some special food wherewith to 
nourish the brain. Worry robs the brain of its proper nutri- 


ment, and produces at first drazn hunger, in urgent cases brain 
starvation. 


Of all the special foods, Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, first for- 
mulated by Prof. Percy, an eminent physician of fifty years’ practice 
in NewYork City (whose merits as a chemist have been recognized 
by the American Medical Association with several gold medals), is 
the best yet devised by scientific research. 


As a remedy for all forms of nervous derangement, failure of 
po power, and for prevention of diseases of debility it has no 
equal. 

It has received the endorsement of the highest authorities in the 
Church, the medical profession, the bar, college and school. 


(See advertisement in another column.) 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby relieving ex- 
haustion, and increasing the capacity 
for labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 


‘Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaus- 
tion.” ~ 


Dr. S. T. Newman, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


‘*A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and 


Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word ** Horsford's" is 
printed on thelabel. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 








BOUND VOLUMES OF 


The Critic 


January-June, 1891 
NOW READY 


“In wseay J over its familiar leaves again, we can 
only renew the regret that there should be so little of 
what is so good. All these racy notes on current 
literature are well suited to our need. . . . We 

I that an appreciative public, and an increased 
circulation will soon justify pt ewe marty in enlarg- 
ing our Critic.’ —The Independent. [See first 
“Note” in to-day’s Critic.) 

“*The new volume of The Critic (January to June, 
1891) is the eighteenth, the same being Vol. XV. of 
the new series. No such exhaustive and complete 
record of contem ary literature is elsewhere to be 
found in any perlodi of these times. The Critic 
long since took rank as the foremost literary paper in 
America.”—New York Times. 

“Vol. XV. of The Critic, bound in the agreeabl 
familiar boards, is a reminder of the substantial char- 
acter of this animated, incisive and thoroughly 
modern journal. The Critic fills the critical function 
witha felicity and discrimination which must be con- 
sidered rare.” —Broeklyn Times. 

“ The Critic is a remarkable example of the exalted 
position to which a journal of literary criticism can 
attainin America. . . . It is a journal which no 
member of the literary guild can well do without.’’— 
Scranton (Pa.) Tribune. 

“That bright New York weekly, The Critic, has 
just begun its [nineteenth] volume under most flour- 
ishing cir! Its reviews are always short, 


‘cumstances. 
crisp, and fair.”—Levant Herald. 


Mailed to any address postage free 
for $2.50. 


Tue Critic Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N.Y. 
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REMINGTON 


Standard Ilypewriter, 


To-day, as wt ever has been, the Leading Typewriter. 


CAREFULLY TESTED IMPROVEMENTS ARE CONSTANTLY ADDED 
TO THIS FAMOUS MACHINE. AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR ITS 
IMPORTANCE NOW RECOGNIZED BY MANY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


a recent letter from Mr. WM. E. Buck (Sup’t of City Schools at Manchester, N. H.), speaking of a Rem- 


N 
] ington purchased by him for the use of his children, he says: 


“TI did not buy the typewriter in the ex- 


pectation that they are to gain a livelihood as operators, though that may be easily possible, if necessary. I 
bought it rather as an educational means, whereby they may pleasantly and most efficiently learn a proper use 
of the English language,—terseness and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 


ing, business and other forms, etc. 


“T also have in mind that in their day and generation the typewriter will be the common means, as now the 


ben, for correspondence and general writing in every vocation. 


An acquaintance with the machine early in life is 


not only most easily acquired, but its subsequent use will be agreeable, natural, and of inestimable value.” 


SEND FOR AN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





RICHTER’S 
CHEMISTRIES. 


INORGANIC, ORGANIC, AND A 
LABORATORY MANUAL. 
If. you have not seen these pop- 


ular Text Books we will be glad to 
correspond with you. 





*,* Catalogues of Books onChemistry, Technology, 
Medicine, Hygiene, etc., free upon application. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 


Publishers, tor2 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY 
BELL COMPANY, 


Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture Superior 


Church and School Bells. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES ONLY, 








OR FOR 
Those desirous of keeping up their French. 


L’ECHO LITTERAIRE, 


A School and Home French European Magazine, 
romance, poetry, plays, sketches, exercises, etc., 24 
numbers, nearly 800 pages, postpaid at $1.25 per annum, 
E. ROTH, 337 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
5 cents a single number. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazi luable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample . Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 





An in 








LOWELL’S WORKS. 


NEW RIVERSIDE EDITION. 
LITERARY ESSAYS, 4 vols. 
POLITICAL ESSAYS, 1 vol. 
LITERARY AND POLITICAL AD- 

DRESSES, 1 vol. 
POEMS, 4 vols. 


The last volume of prose has a very full in- 
dex, and the last volume of poems has a table 
of first lines. 

to vols. Crown 8vo, $1.50 each. The set, 
cloth, $15.00 ; half calf, $27.50 ; half calf, gilt, 
$30.00; half levant, $40.00. 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 





Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 


THEODORE METCALF CO., 


39 TrREMonT Srreet, Boston. 
Back Bay Branch, - - - Copley Square. 
CHEMICALS, 
FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of Every Description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALI. QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 


Sacturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 








We make a spe ‘ialty of the p-oducts from the Labo- 
ratories of T. MORSON & SON. London; ROSEN- 
GARTEN & SONS, Phila; E. MERCK, Darmstadt, 





DO YOU WANT THE BEST REFER- 
ENCE BOOK IN AMERICA? IF SO, BUY 


“A Bird’s Eye View 
of the World:” 


By ONESIME RECLUS. 


It is the best working book for every day use 
ever published. 

More than 600 teachers in the public schools 
The City of 
Boston and a large number of cities and towns 


of Boston have purchased it. 


have put it in their schools as a reference book. 


‘TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT STREET, Boston, Mass. 





Agents Wanted in every lown in America. 





JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE, 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application, 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
Gee Teacumns’ Acancy. NEW HAMPSHIRE. New York City. ¢ Rest th St 
wh tony 1855. Hanover, New Hampshire. RS. SALISBURY'S 8 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
3 East 14TH Steet, N. Y. HANDLER Scxoou or Science ann tHe Arts. | | Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1. 
_—— Address. the President, or 
CONNECTICUT. E. 'R. Rueaxss. 








Hartford, Connecticu 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Home and College 
aratory for Girls. Terms $500 to $600. 
iss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
B atory school for boys; Meee references from 
parents and from mem of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiett, A.M., Principal. 





New Haven, Connecticut, 136 Sherman Ave. 


HE Lampe mene Famity ScHoot For YouNG 
[i leasantly located in the suburbs of the 
“the Missgs Banos, Principals. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Blairs‘own, New Jersey 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
xes. John I. Blair Foundation. English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and Physical Culture. New Building, large 
endowment, low rates. J. H. SHumAKgr, Prin. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. aad year be 
gins Sept. 16th, 1891. Both sexes. Prepares for 
pie... College, Teaching, or Business, French, 


German. Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trask, 
Principal. 





New Haven, Connecticut, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapigs. Institute Course of Study and Coll 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smi 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


New London, Conn 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
ool, for TEN such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer and winter home. 
Careful physical a mental a hy by an experienced 
physician and teacher. ze. A. N. WILLIAMSON. 


New Milford, Connecticut, Litchfield Co. 


Son cnet a as HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Christmas begins September 3oth, —— Nvm- 

ber of Pupils. limited. Address, Mrs. Wm. D. 
Brack, Patroness. 











Deckertown, New Jersey, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home taser Thorough in- 
struction. Prepares for College. 

W. H. Szevey, A.M., Principal. 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EN- 
glewood, N. J. Re-opens Sept. agth. Prepara- 
tion for college a specialty. Pupils admitted to 

Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith on certificate. 
Carotine M. Gerrisu, A.B. 

Freehold, New Jersey. 

HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on certificate. 
Graduates from the Seminary Course. Pre 


oy Class Art and Music. Home care. Muss Eunice 
D. Sewa t, Principal. 











Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. ony tig miles 

New York. A Home School for Girls and 

Young Ladies. Number of boarding pupils 

limited to twenty-four. Excellent advantages in Music, 
, and the Languages. Gymnasium. Pleasant 
unds. Healthful location. ‘Careful attention , 
orals and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Norwalk, Connecticut, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 


Ladies ms October 2, peg Pre- 
at fits sg any liege. 
Spectal Must course » and Art, 


eo, en ayy Coe ‘ul location. A 
anid be made early. 241 





Simsb 
AC ican SE SEMIN ARY. YOUNG Ao 
tion accessible, sttrecsine, | ~~ pee 


lege tory, and special 
Kaddres Rav. J. B B. MacLEAN. 


Wallingford, fekioiedele. 


OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 





ical and preparatory courses. Principal—Miss 
Ruvutz Ress. Christmas Term begins October 1st, 
1891. For address Rosemary Halil. 





gy how ng > Co. 
“Pamily School for thirty 


J. C. Brinsmapz, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
S Ph OF EXPRESSION. Training for Voice, 


and Mind in Delivery. All — Ss. 
ae, Ph.D., Freeman Place, Beacon St., 


Ts 














Concord, Massachusetts. 
as HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys erm 
for college, —— school or business. the 
advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. JAMES 
S. GarRLanp, Master. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. 

OME AND DAY oe FOR GIRLS. 
“THe Eims.” Miss Porter, 


admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 








Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 
Springfield,  eeachenten, cor. Worthington and 


SHBY HALL.— School for Young I. Ladies. Com- 
ae € = ig oe 4 





ry course. io 
23d. “Miss B DIXON 1 5 A. (Welles), a 





Address, until =. = ona, Chester Co., Pe 








Hoboken, New Jersey. 


TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
paent f the Stevens ep of Technol 
oboken, N. J., re-opens pt 1891. u- 
ow : eens for Co leges and $chools of i Law, 
edicine. Tuition, dese per year, or $50 per term. 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amo 
the pines. A thorough and attractive Schoo 
for Boys. Opens October 1st. 


JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 


New York City, Lyceum Theatre Building. 
MERICAN a OF i DRAMA- 
uae Aare. . H. Sarcent, Director. The 
Tey oy 26th, 1891, Apply 
to E. Pp. ‘STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 
x 3 pce abynyd Meroe + sg Fae al ae 
e-opens, at above 1st, % 
WILLIAM fry A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the school 
each day from rr till x. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S — FOR GIRLS will 
reopen Octo hree boarding pupils will 
received into the ‘ally, 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 

HE MISSES GRAHAM... (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established in 1816. = 
school continues the careful ating, 3 

thorough instruction in every department, for which : 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 

HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens ‘Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to inspect the school reoms. 

Exmer E. Puituirs, A.M., Principal. 





Poughkeepsie, New York. 


a so Saad ACADEMY, POUGHKEEPSIE, 

N. Y. s6th Year. Prepares thoroughl for 

‘ College, the Government, Academies, and Bus- 

— Military Organization. Bisser & Amen, Prin- 
cipals. 





Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
S Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, eet, 
thorough. Term< moderate For partic 


address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Principal. 








OHIO. 
Columbus, Ohio: 151 E, Broad St. 








Morristown, New Jersey. 

T. HILDA’S SCHOOL yor GIRLS. Twelfth 
year begins Sept. 28th. Terms, $250. Thorough 
instruction. Careful training. Summer Session, 

$60. Address. for circulars, SisTER SUPERIOR. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, 66 Bayard St. 
<* pees ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Y SCHOOL ror Girts anp Younc Women, 
Sas hour from New York. Resident Native 
French and German teachers. Te-ms $500. 





Scoot ror Younc Lapigs. Special advan- 

tages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 

tory, yiagy sm 4 and Soe ial Culture. Fall term begins 
- 24,1 


M ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 





Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL Home AnD Day ScuHoot ror YounG Laptss, 
For sixteenth annual catalogue; address G. K 
BarTHOLOMEWw, Ph.D. 











NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under 
the direction of Bishop Doane. ‘21st year. Ful- 
courses of study from Kindergarten through Har- 

vard Course for Women. instructors. Tuition $400 
ayear. For catalogue sities St. Agnes Scho-ol. 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS (OL Res, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building with modern improvements. 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President. 


Brooklyn, New York: 142142 Columbia Heights. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen September 30th. 


Buffalo, New York, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth yea 


begins September 17. For davinp ay mg 











Kingston-on-Hudson, New York. 
Geto HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory school 


for boys. Sixth year ip ae Sour 24. $ s° 
perannum. Joun M 
Newburgh, New York. 


HE oe agg MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 18or. 








New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
for the Harvard 


. Ist. 
tion, and all C for women, Daily instruc. 
tion and in Lois A- 
Bancs Mary B. Wurron, A.B. 





Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d year. A 


department of manual training. Send for cir- 
cular. 


Warrenton, Virginia. 


AUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. 31st year begins x: 17,1891. Situated 
in the Piedmont region of Virginia, 54 miles from 

Washington, cn Richmond and Danville R. nd fn 
particulars, address Geo. G. Butier, A.M., 








Lititz, Pennsylvania. 

INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co.,Pa. g7th year. A safe, comfortable school 

home; thorough methods ; careful oversight of the 
individual pupil ; advanced Courses of Study ; very 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
FIRST CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will receive a few pupils at reduced rates in 
order to fill existing vacancies. Address Princi- 

PAL, P. O. Box 116, P ila., Pa. 


Asheville, North Carolina 
Btu A -S HOOL FOR ar wil Senet 
int inety-eight car Ww oO tober 
1st, 7). at AS: HEVIL ne E, et. a Addon, 
May. R. Bincuam, Mog Acai N.C. 











ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. TEN FEL- 
lowships, $100 each, wiih free tuition, open to 
graduates wishing to pursue higher courses. 

Address Wits Wiittams, Sec’y, Nash , Tenn. 








Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE ye sg COLLEGE. 
ee Winter course 
M.D., Dean. 


eber rst, 1891. 
e, and Davin Street, 
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SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 

Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 

A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for every Family and School. 

Work of m occupied over 10 years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers 
Cri examination invited. Get the 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 
tionary,as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and pen, oe meng A worthless edition of 
Webster are being marketed under various 


n. 
bears theimprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 























Palmer House, Chicago. 
G3 AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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COPYRIGHTED. 


CELEBRATED HATS, 


—aAND— 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 


THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Streets, 


and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
94 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889. 










AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co., 
MANUF ACTURESS 
Church, Lodge, School, 
Bank and Office 
Furniture. 

Send for Catalogues. 
270-272 WABASH AVE., 

I 


Mention Tue Critic. 





§@If your stationer does not keep them, mention THe 
ic and send 16 cents in stamps to JOSEPH 


for samples worth double the money. 





Crit 
DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N.J., 
The GREAT 


cnurch LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
,etc. Newand 














Established 1857. 











Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway, 
























Memorial Tablets. 


Memorial Tablets for Walls of 
Churches, Colleges, Libraries, Public 
- Buildings, etc., executed in 
BRASS, BRONZE, 
MARBLE, or MOSAIC. 
Special designs will be formulated 
to embody any particular ideas de- 
sired. Photographs of work in place 
sent on request, 


Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 











J. & R. LAMB. 


59 CARMINE STREET,#PNEWaYORK. 








STANDARD BRANDS 


SCHOOL PENS 


SPENCERIAN 


Wo. |. Correse, 





No. 5. Scuoot. 


Double Elastic Action, 


BARNES’ 
Foot & Hand Power Machinery 


{ 





Medium in fbi Lathes for Wood & Metal Turning 


PERRYIAN 


Scroll Saws, Circular Saws, Etc. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| These machines are thoroughly practical and are 
) 


No, 7, Cavierapnic, | specially adapted for use in Educational Institutions— 
Fi Point not only in Schools of Technol but in Colleges and 
ine Public Schools having industrial or manual training 
IGRAPHIC. departments, 
pits Pia We shall be pleased to give ref: to Schools and 


and Ruporintendents'of Cohos 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,°*new vorn. 


he Prin se 
car 








Colleges where our machines are in use. 
Special Prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogues and price lists free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
941 Rusy STREET, 7 





ROcKForD, ILL. 





SUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFES 






THIS ORIGINAL. AND WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARA 


> TION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
AND MEDICINAL WoRTH, A SOLID 


AND ‘THE AGED, 


AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH 


AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 


CT DERIVED 

A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY SUPERIOR GROWTHS OF 
WHEAT— NOTHING More. IT HAS JUSTLY ACQUIRED 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR 


INVALIDS 


Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 


SpsciaL Desicnson 
APPLICATION, 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chi 


cago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firru Ang., N. ¥. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


reakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 










are used in its preparation. It 
i) «has more than three times the 
4 strength of Cocoa mixed with 
) Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
‘i and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
J cent a cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EastILy 


AN, | 
REN DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 


A SUPERIOR NUTRITI 
RS 


IN CONTINUED 
AND A RELIABLE aS 


EMEDIAL 
' BOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
SHIPPING 


DEPOT— JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEWYORK: 





ENT 
IN ALL. DISEASES OF THE STOMACH ANDO INTESTINES. 


as well as for persons it health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE ANIL THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881 


Bishop Potter 

1 am giad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of 
indebtedness for THE CRITIC. I never read it—and, no matter 
how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh 
conviction of its rare worth. It is so thoroughly 7us¢, so discrimin- 
ating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 
minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its way to the wider recogni- 
tion and esteem which it so abundantly deserves.—Bishop Henry 
C. Potter (in privaté letter, quoted by permission). 


Mr. Stedman 
It is no small success to have established THE CRITIC. We 
could not now get along very well without it. You maintain a high 
and impartial standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent 
of new and excellent writers. I depend greatly upon your Literary 
Notes I am sure that publishers, no less than authors and read- 


ers, must feel a practical interest in your success.—EZdmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. 


Dr. Vincent 
For one who desires a current report from the active world of 
letters, a knowledge of the best books most recently published in 
every department of Science, Literature and Art, careful critiques 
upon the principal books by specialists in the several departments 
of learning—there is no guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory as 
THE CrITIC.—Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


Mr. Curtis 
THE CRITIC depends for the just—and we hope assured—suc- 
cess which it has achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, 
upon the tact with which public sentiment and interest are per- 
ceived, and upon the skill with which the books for review are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 





President Gilman 

I have been a reader of THE CRITIC for a long time past, and I 
like its catholicity, its enterprise, and its readiness to encourage, 
by judicious criticism and suggestion, good work in literature and 
science, as well as in the fine arts.— President D. C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Dr. Schaff 

I have kept THE CRITIC from the beginning, and find it a useful 
summary of the literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair and in- 
dependent criticism.—PAsip Schaff. 


Mr. Whittier 


Tenclose three dollars for THE CRITIC for the coming year. 
I find it a welcome visitor.—John G. Whittier. 


Dr. Hedge 
The most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the ablest critical 
journal in the land.—Frederie H. Hedge. 


THE CRITIC perfectly distinguishes itself from all existing and 
all previous literary reviews, and has maintained its character until 
it may be said to have been tested and stamped as a success. With 
its refreshing independence and its light and graceful touch, it 
must have contributed very important service in the popularizing 
of the best literature and extending the influence of the better sort 
of taste in reading.— Boston Evening Transcript. 





THE CRITIC is a conspicuous success. Its treatment of literary 
topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are 
entertaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a 
success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure 
for literary criticism in this country.—Az/anta Constitution. 


The bound volumes of THE CRITIC afford every half-year the 
best and compactest literary record that a public or private library 
can put on its shelves. There is no other publication in America 
thet rivals THE CRITIC in its field.—New York Sun. 





One need not always agree with its point of view to appreciate 
the vivacity, pungency, and ability of its criticisms, and the skill 
and judgment which characterize its editorial management. It 
ought to have its place on the table of every library in the coun- 
try.— The Chrisitan Union. 

THE CRITIC, without assuming a censorious tone, has become 
the recognized criterion of all that is sincere and worthy in purpose 


and commendable in execution of the literary product of the time. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE CRITIC has become a positive and indispensable part of 
American literature. The most interesting journal of 
literary criticism in the country.— Springfield Republican. 





An absolute necessity to all who wish to keep themselves thor- 
oughly informed upon the current literature of the day.—Chicage 
Interior. 

Its criticisms are always fair and never crabbed.—Max O' Rell, 
in “Brother Jonathan and His Continent.” 


There is no literary journal in the country that approaches it.— 
New York Times. 

There is no other purely literary weekly in America.—Zondon 
Atheneum. 


The ideal literary journal.— Baltimore Presbyterian Observer. 





The first literary journal in America.—London Academy. 





Cette excellente revue, THE CRITIC.—Le Levre (Paris). 





AMERICAN News Company, general agents. Single copies sold and,subscriptions taken at THE Critic office and by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Brentano’s, Burnton’s, and the principal newsdealers in the city. Boston: Damrell & Upham’s Old Corner Bookstore, and 
elsewhere. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. Washington: Joseph Shillington. Chicago: Brentano’s. New Orleans: George F, Wharton, 
5 Carondelet Street. San Francisco: J. W. Roberts & Co,, 10 Post Street. London: B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Paris : Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, and Brentano's, 17 Avenue de I’'Opéra. Rome: Office of the Nuova Antolegia, Corso 466. 


copies, 10 cents. $3 year, in advance. 


Remittances should be made by 


Single 3 A ——~ letter, cheque, or express or postal order, Send ten 
cents for three specimen copies. THE CRITIC CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE 
NEw York CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


‘“ AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 
NORWICH LINE 


for Boston. All points North and East. Direct route 
to New London, Norwich, and Worcester. Steamers 
leave Pier 40 (old number) North River, (next pier 
above Desbrosses St. a daily, Sundays excepted, 
S 5:30 P.M. Tickets an eye ey | at 5, 47, 

I, 321, 347, 353,397. 727, 957, and 1,295 way- 
In Weakinn : 4 Court St. and 33: Fulton. Offices 
Westcott’s Express, Pier 40 North River, and on 
steamers. Westcott’s Express will call for and check 
Baggage from hotels and residences. 

G. W. BRADY, Agent. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, 
EMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

Bzst Epitions 1n Fine Binpincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 

631 MARKET St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 

STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


65 NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New York, 

















discovered. 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 


“* My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.” —James RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 
_ From'the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 
as a preventative of Consumption. 
and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials from leading physicians, free. For Sale F : & VOSO vy Co. 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crossy Co. printed on the 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


56 WEST 25TH St., N. Y. 














Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, | 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprigrors. | 


ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY AND 11TH St., Op. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y. 


Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with all 
the latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated. 





Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 


To which has been added a large and new Dining- 
Room, = of the handsomest in the City. Especially 
A ee, for 1 





Now ready a limited de /uxe edition of 
SHAKESPEARE'S 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


With an introduction by W. J. Rotrs, and etchings 
by Paut Avrit. 


Address, DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 
E-) Firtn Avenue, - 7 - New Yorx 
STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books pematiy attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Catalogues issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 


Catalogue 32 ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Parx Row, New York. 


i want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
write to H. WILLIAMS, 19s Wast 10TH 
Sranet, N'Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 

@ UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 

A Professional School for the equipment of 

Graduates and others who combine 

ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 

WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


Cham Pennsylvania. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
W Fifty miles southwest of Harri in famous 


























LITERARY 
TECHNICAL 


BRONN & BRONN, 
Seenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave, 








p and dinner parties. Within ten 
minutes of every place of amusemen 


ent. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


By E. C. Sted- 


“: The Library of American Literature zs 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. & 











AUTOGRAPH STAMPS. 


A Rubber Stamp that will print an exact 
fac-simile of your autograph, including wood 
cut and self-inking pad, will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1.50 (a dollar bill and twenty- 
five two cent stamps), and copy signature 
written in ink, by 


KC Ndraith fl 
: r 
Manufacturers of High-grade Rubber and 
Metal Stamp Work of every description. Sole 
manufacturers of the famous Metal Bodied 
Rubber Type, Patent Lever Self-Inking 
Stamps, Bay State Seal Presses, etc., etc. A 


specialty of outfits for making Rubber Stamps, 
and all Stamp Makers Supplies. 


The R. H. Smith M’f’g Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Refer to Tue Critic Co. 





| 
In connection with the Hotel is | 
| 
| 
| 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


It is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest or recreation all the year. 

A favorite resort for leading men and their 
families. Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, 
Open Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade 
on the roof; Croquet, Lawn Tennis, etc. 
Massage, Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro- 
thermal, all baths and all remedial appliances. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


Pequot House, 


NEW LONDON, - CONN. 


Also, a number of desirable Furnished Cot- 
tages. For rooms and information apply to 


JOHN CHATFIELD. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 








All the latest London fabrics regu- 





larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 








MEMORIAL 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Collezes, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-Look. 
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J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥. 
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STABILITY, RAPERIENCE 














PROTECTION, 
AND PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 








ALL COMBINED IN THE NEW POLICY OF 





-NCORPORATED - 1850 - NEW YORK 


THIS OLD COMPANY NOW OFFERS TO THE INSURING PUBLIC ITS NEW 


SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND PLAN, 


Which affords all the advantages of Life Insurance during the earlier 
years of life, and at the same time makes a provision for old Jage, as 
the Policy-holder can surrender his Policy at the end of the Surviv- 


orship Dividend Period and receive its Full Value in Cash—thus 
combining INVESTMENT and PROTECTION. 


ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





HENRY B. STOKES, - -_ ~- . President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, - Vice-President. W.C. FRAZEE, - - - Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, : - 2d Vice-President. J. H. GRIFFIN, Jr, - . Ass’t Secretary. 


E..L. STABLER, - . - Actuary. 
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